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NOT GUILTY. 


\ THEN the charges against Mr. BEECHER 
were first published, some two years 
the source from which dis- 

po ed of 


they came 
them in all just and 
When the “ tripartite” 


generous 
minds, card was is- 


sued, if was plain that there had been some 


difficulty which by common consent of those 
interested was not to be revealed. From 
that time, however, there was a great deal 
of whispering, shrugging, and head-shak- 


ing. The letter of Mr. TILTON to a complain- 
ing friend, that of Mr. Beecuer shielding 
Mr. TILTON 

stional Council, and the act 
Chureh 


_ his absolute denial, the Congre 
on of Plymouth 
ill showed that there was some 
that was not 


fully « 


story 
nerally known and was care- 
mecealed. sunt against all innuendoes 
or open, irre sponsible accusations, against 
| gossip and malice and uncharitableness, 
Mr. BEECHER'S 
} 


character was his defense. 


0 those who said that he ought to explain 
t was enough to reply that, on the contrary, 
1c ought not to explain a charge which 

as not defined or responsibly made, For 

nder, like death, loves a shining mark, 
and character alone is conclusive evidence 
against mere gossip. 


But in the letter to Dr. Bac 


nivite 


ON Mr. TILTON 
ly made a charge which was not the 


distinct becanse it was not specified, 


| he presented evidence in an extract 
from a letter of Mr. BeecuHer. By that pub- 
lication the whole case was changed. A full 


‘ 
nd satisfacts 


‘ ry explanation of the letter 
from Mr. BeECcHER became imperative; for, 


although silence was not necessarily evi- 
dence of guilt, it could not fail, under the 
cireumstances, to breed infinite mischief. 
Mr. Beecuer felt the necessity, and demand- 
an mmny tigation, This was followed by 
t delil te and detailed accusation of 
Mr. Truron The charge, as made by him, 
not that Mr. Beecuer had, as it were, 
expectedly slipped, but that he had with 
dl lish design carefully corrupted the mind 
i pure woman whom he meant to betray ; 
he was, in fact, not an offender in hot 
wad, but one of the most de pr ived and rot- 
of debauchees, A hurricane of disgust- 
scandal followed the publication of the 

‘ e, and blew for a month. 
Mr. Beecner bas been formally on trial 
re his church, but actually he has been 
a by the country upon all the statements 
| evidence offered, so far as they were ac- 


Indeed, the re port of the commit- 
was a matter in which the public were 

t profoundly interested, because if, on the 
one hand, the members were vitally concern 
ed to know if their pastor was a man who 
could not be admitted to the intimacy of 
heir families, on the other their pride as 


members of a famous church was enlisted to 
ert the that 

At last Mr. BeecueEr’s statement was pub- 

> and whatever may be thought of the 

wisdom of delay, and of the general manage- 


blow 


seemed to threaten it. 
i mu 
inent of his case, and of the character of some 
of his professional advisers, it seems to us 
that every generous mind familiar with hu- 
man experience and the springs of human 
must him of the 


charged. 


action acquit otfense 

The only evidence that has been offered to 

istain the charge is the alleged confession 
of Mrs. TruTon to her husband, the alleged 
confession of Mr. BeecHer to Mr. Mouton, 
and Mr. Bercuer’s letters. But the confes- 
sion of Mrs. Trrron has not been seen, and 
that she 
known, except as it was stated in a letter 


the accusation made in it is not 


copied by Dr. 


and 
that statement does net confirm the charge 
Mr. Beecuer. And whatever the 
confession may have been, she has retracted 
and denied it. Mrs, TILTON is infinitely to 
be pitied, but her evidence is absolutely 
worthless. As for Mr. MouLTON, whatever 


read but not 


STORRS, 


egainst 








| 


le may now state, he wrote a letter to Mr. |} religion. 


BEECHER on the Ist of June, 1873, in reply 
to the most agonized of Mr. BEECHER’S let- 
ters, in which he said, “ You can stand, if 
the whole case were published to-morrow.” 
Mr. MouLToN has disposed of himself as a 
witness. There remains, then, no evidence 
but the letters; and their morbidly gloomy 
and remorseful tone is explained in Mr. 
BEECHER’S narrative. 

The TiLTons, married at a very early age, 
had grown up under Mr. Beecuer’s friend- 
\ He was very fond 
of them, and they were justly proud of his 
regard. Happy in mutual confidence, Mr. 
BEECHER admiring the young man, helped 
him to a conspicuous post as editor of the Jn- 
dep ndent. 


ly and pastoral care. 


sut Mr. TILTON’s change of views 


upon social and family relations made his 


home unhappy—an unhappiness complicated 
by the feeling which the wife now entertained 
for the pastor, and which inflamed the mind 
of the husband. 
and led to believe in the husband’s want of 
faith, Mr. BEECHER, appealed to as an only 
friend, advised a separation, and presently, 
, the husband lost his edi- 
torial position. Then, embittered and alien- 
ated, he confronted Mr. BEECHER with what 
he said was a certified copy of his wife’s con- 


Pitying the young wife, 


through his advice 


fession of misconduct which she had made 
to him six months before, but of which he 
had said nothing to Mr. BeecHEer until his 
influence had procured Mr. TILTON’s removal, 
Mr. BEECHER immediately went to Mrs. T1L- 
ron, at her husband’s request, and she denied 
the alleged copfession in writing. Immedi- 
ately afterward Mr. MouLToN, who repre- 
sented himself to Mr. BEECHER as a common 
friend anxious to make peace between all 
concerned, came to Mr. BEECHER and extort- 
ed the retraction at the point of the pistol. 
Then begins the woful series of attempts 
to conceal a situation for which Mr. Bercu- 
ER belie 
and a more melancholy story was never told. 


ved himself to be chiefly responsible : 


It is the tragedy of a great, generous, cred- 
ulous heart caught in a net of vile circum- 
stance which it does not comprehend and 
can not break. There are two things to be 
explained: one is the character of the let- 
ters, the other the desire of concealment. 
To understand the of the letters it 
must be remembered that Mr. BeecnEer had 
become convinced that he had brought all 
the sorrow upon the TILTONS without suf- 
ficient proof, and that his action had been 
criminally hasty. It seemed to him that he 
had used all the power of his great influence 


tone 


and renown he, one of the most popular, 


successful, and flattered of men—to ruin the 
home and break the hearts of his young and 
cherished friends, and that, at the same time, 
he had taken the bread from their mouths, 
and heaped disgrace upon a young man whom 
he loved, and that he had done it all without 
The eftect of such 
the circumstances, and 


real or adequate reason. 
a conviction, under 
upon a man of the most emotional tempera- 
He would naturally 
accuse himself of being the chief of sinners. 
Those who are familiar with the psycho- 
logical phenomena of religious history and 


ment, may be imagined. 


biography, or who have ever marked the ef- 
fects of a morbidly sensitive conscience, the 
obscurity of perception, and the total dis- 
proportion and effect, will 
not be in the least surprised by any conse- 


between cause 
quent intensity and extravagance of expres- 
sion. And yet such expression would be as 
ridiculously incomprehensible to a“ man of 
the world” as any intense spiritual experi- 
ence would be impossible. Such a man 
could easily believe the best of men to be 
guilty of the worst crime, but he could not 
conceive that any man might be tormented 
by the fear of hell because of unwise advice. 

But while the character of the letters is 
naturally and readily explained, the conceal- 
ment, as a matter of judgment, can not be 
defended. Yet the concealment, however 
fatal a mistake, is not, if we are correct in 
the estimate of the letters, evidence of guilt. 
Mr. Beecuer frankly that no 
knows better than he that he has grievously 
erred in judgment, that he chose a wrong 
path, and accepted a disastrous guidance in 
the beginning, but that he can not admit his 
wish to suppress the scandal to have been a 
mistake. We think, on the contrary, that 
the result shows the to have 
been the publication long ago of the state- 
ment that he has now made. Yet it must 
be remembered that TrLToN and MouLToON 
were his intimate friends. He could not 
see them then as he sees them now. He 
naturally wished to save the name of a 
young woman whose only fault had been too 
warm a feeling for him, and not to add anoth- 
er blow to those he had already dealt, as he 
thought, to her husband. He had, 
over, a mortal fear, vast in proportion to his 
position and influence, of the publication of 
private fects which were in no sense a public 
concern, and which seemed to him sure to 
be misunderstood, and therefore to entail in 


states one 


best course 


more- 


calculable disasters not only upon himself, 
but upon the community and the cause of 
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The conduct and words of a man 
in this situation can readily be made har- 
monious with the foulest theory. The very 
sincerity of passionate expression will seem 
to a mind inflamed with anger and jealousy 
and suspicion, as well as to “men of the 
world,” conclusive proof of an offense which 
they are willing to believe. 

Mr. BEECHER tells the whole dismal story 
of the attempted concealment. It is pain- 
fully strange and humiliating, but not im- 
probable. All the means that he took to 
suppress the trouble now prove to have mag- 
nified it beyond precedent. 


Every step was 
a blunder. 


Every effort to hide what could 
not finally be hidden only gave a worse as- 
pect to the inevitable revelation which al- 
ways impended. - What was perfect!y inno- 
cent took the air of horrible guilt from the 
painfully elaborate and wholly unnecessary 
concealment. There was always one thing, 
and one thing only, to do; and that was 
never done. The consequence was that the 
life of a guiltless man became intolerable in 
the vast shadow of a terrible but baseless 
allegation. -He paid money for silence; his 
impulsive nature overflowed to one whom he 
wrongly believed to be the truest of friends 
in the most passionate phrases of despair, 
and it is plain that his mind became utterly 
morbid upon the subject. Yet the credu- 


| lity which nothing seriously disturbed, the 


| 


amazing want of judgment, the reluctance 
to trust a public sympathy and intelligence 
that have never failed, may at least be ex- 
tenuated by the entangling perplexities of a 
situation due not to guilt, but to a want of 
judgment and to a vague and nameless fear. 
There may well be astonishment that, of all 
men in the country, Mr. BEECHER should be 
the one to show a want of the kind of cour- 
which the situation demanded. Yet 
through the fiery ordeal which that situa- 
tion at last prepared for him he has passed, 
not without serious injury, but without the 
taint of guilt. No man in this country has 
ever been exposed to any thing like it. But 
we are very sure that the American people, 
having heard and weighed for a month ev- 
ery kind of testimony upon the most revolt- 
ing charges against one of the most eminent 


age 


of their fellow-citizens, do, as a whole, ren- 
der with all their hearts the verdict, Not 
guilty. 


GOVERNOR DIX AND JUDGE 
CHURCH. 

THERE are people who seem to suppose 
that the nomination by the Democrats of 
Judge Sanrorp E. Cuurcn would be fatal 
to the candidacy of Governor Dix. Mr. 
CHURCH is an experienced Democratic lead- 
er from the interior of the State, who was, 
as the late TWEED management of his party 
hoped, honorably shelved upon the bench. 
He has long been conspicuous in his party, 
and in 1268, when the Tammany Democrats 
in the National Convention were trying to 
compass the nomination of Chief Justice 
CHaskE, they voted for Mr. Cuurcn while 
they awaited the favorable moment for un- 
masking. It is now stated that Mr. CourcH 
regards himself as a possible Democratic can- 
didate in 1876, and it is urged by those who 
favor his nomination as Governor that the 
chances of his election are excellent, and 
that if he became Governor of New York he 
not fail of going up higher. The 
ground of hope for his success in the State 
is his personal character, which is not as- 
sailed, his general good sense and sagacity 
as a politician, and his opposition to the 
TWEED control of his party. 

These are all advantages: but in consid- 
ering a candidate for the Chief Magistracy 
of the State there are two questions which 
voter will ask himself. The first is, 
What are the character, capacity, and expe- 
rience of the candidate? and second, What is 
the tendency and policy of his party? Dur- 
ing the late TWEED epoch of the Democratic 
party every candidate nominated by it was 
certainly neither dishonest nor incapable. 
But the election of these candidates contin- 
ued and confirmed the TWEED ascendency. 
So now a reputable candidate like Judge 
Cuurcn might be nominated, but his elec- 
tion would be the verdict of New York in 
favor of the chances of Democratic national 
administration. Two years ago the Demo- 
crats nominated a gentleman who is not in- 
ferior to Judge Cuurcu either in personal 
character or ability, Mr. KERNAN, of Utica. 
But it was justly felt that his election would 
be the approval of a general policy full of 
peril. It was not enough to urge that Mr. 
KERNAN was an 
cause no one conld truthfully deny the same 
qualities to his opponent, General Drx. It 
that the political 
tendency and policy which he represented 


conld 


every 


honest and able man, be- 


was necessary to show 
were as promising for progress and prosper- 
ity and peace as those represented by his op- 
ponent, and that could not be done. 

Should Judge Cuvrcn now be nominated 
as against Governor Dix, the situation would 
be the same. The personal character of 
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both candidates would be unimpeachable 
In point of political and executive experi 
ence and training no one certainly would 
claim the advantage for Judge Cuurcy 
The question, therefore, would arise, where 
in our system it ought always to arise, upon 
the general political policy, spirit, and tend 
ency which each represents. The vote; 
would ask himself whether it is desirable in 
the interest of order and peace and of the 
changed Union, of a sound system of finance. 
and an honorable conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, to restore to power the Democratic 
party, with which the conntry is perfect], 
familiar. 
Dix and 


If the candidates were Governor 
Judge Cuurcn, and the 


voter 
thought this a desirable result, he would 
vote for Judge Cuurcnu; if not, he would 
vote with all his heart for Governor Drx. 


And as Judge Cuvurcu is evidently consid- 
ered the strongest Democratic candidate in 
the State, what is true of him is true of any 


person whom the party can nominate. 


THE “WAR OF RACES.” 
Tue “war of races” at Austin, in Missis- 
sippi, began, as usual, by an outrage upon 
the part of a reckless white man who shot a 
colored man. The testimony of experience 
is conclusive that the colored race in this 
country is not aggressive, murderous, or dis 
orderly, and that, as in the massacres at New 
Orleans and Memphis, soon after the war, 
the first guilt of blood is, almost without ex- 
ception, upon the race that calls itself supe- 
rior. Indeed, the mildness of the colored 
race has been accounted its weakness. In 
1541, as many of our readers will remember, 
there was great public excitement over the 
case of the brig Creole. She sailed from Rich- 
mond to New Orleans with a cargo of slaves. 
Nineteen of them rose, took possession of the 
brig, and carried her into Nassau. A slave- 
dealer was killed in the struggle, and sev- 
eral of the crew wounded. The slaves had 
all the whites in their power, but they did 
only what was necessary for their freedom 
The difference between their conduct and 
that to which they had been subjected by 
the whites was sublime. But they wer 
denounced by CALHOUN and BENTON and 
WEBSTER as and mutineers.” 
If they were so, what were WASHINGTON 
and WARREN? if they were so, what were 
the men who were carrying them to the 
shambles in New Orleans? 

Just before, in 1839, occurred the case of 
the Amistad. Against Spanish law a cargo 
of slaves stolen from Africa was landed in 
Havana, and was transhipped in the Amis- 
tad to Principe. The Africans rose, as Amer- 
icans would have risen, and took posses- 
sion of the vessel. During the fight the 
captain and cook were killed; but, hav- 
ing gained their hiberty, the slaves spared 
every body else, including the slave-dealers 
who were carrying them te market. The 
victors knew nothing of navigation, and the 
vessel was brought into New London. On 
the shores of the harbor of that town rises 
the monument to LEDYARD, who is honored 
by Americans for doing what the Amistad 
captives did. But the Democratic Adminis- 
tration of that day, VAN BUREN, ForsyTn, 
GRUNDY, with their legal understrappers in 
Connecticut, strained every nerve to ha 
the Africans sent back to Cuba to be hung 
as pirates and assassins. Old JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS opposed them, saved the honor of the 
country, and held up the tools of the slave 
power to the scorn of the world. 

The same malignant spirit of hostility 
shown to the unfortunate race in 
pursues it to-day. When Dostre was killed 
at New Orleans, just after the war, in a dis 
turbance due to white hatred of the colored 
people, the servile Democratic papers 1n the 
Northern States called the riot a radical 
massacre. The late events at Austin hay 
been so represented as to deepen the preju- 
dice against the colored race. A story was 
circulated in the town that they were mut 
dering white women and children on the 
neighboring plantations. It was false; but 
the white men left the town to protect them, 
and the colored men took possession; but, 
says the report, “at the last accounts the) 
had committed no acts of violence toward 
the few whites who unable to get 
away.” 

The colored race is peaceful and docile, 
and its share of responsibility for the sor 
row that weighs upon the Southern States 
is inappreciable. All manner of horrors are 
anticipated by some of the whites from the 
passage of a bill securing the equal rights 
of colored citizens before the law. The feat 
isabugaboo. The same fears were expressed 


* murderers 


slave ry 


were 


when it was proposed thirty-two or three 


| years ago in Massachusetts to repeal the lav 


against the intermarriage of the two races 
The proposition was denounced as an inno 
vation, which would inevitably be followed 
by another permitting the colored people to 
ride in the same cars with the whites. One 
solemn gentleman averred that he would 
rather see his danehter buried than married 
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oa black man the veteran al rum t in | 
s lofty debate And this simple act of 
m sense was stigmatized as full of dis 
rs to society, and piteous app ils were 
e to preserve th race from the 
ration of amalgamati Phe furious 
es which have been uttered upon this 


ject of justice tot ie colored race would 
incredible if we did not hear them re- 
ited at every reasonable and just propo- 
on of honorable conduct toward those 
ym the white race of this country has so } 
g d crue op vressed. And we know 
g¢ that would be so truly “ conserva- 
‘ t this n ent as a little reflection 
ad reading The conduct of the slaves | 
ring the war, and their entire freedom 
from any thing that can be called social ag- 
Ss since the wr, Should shield them 
{ i the charge of ¢ l intent toward the 
whites, and from the suspicion of a desire 
iny thing but their equal rights as men 
1 Americans. 
THE BENCH AND POLITICS. 
WE spe ak elsewhere of the possible nor 
n of Judge Cuurcu by the Democratic 
in New York. But the discussion of 
. a nomin m has an interest beyond 


hole 


Mr. 
of the Court of Ap- 


State and for the \ country. 


judge 


peals, the highest tribunal in the State, and 
mention of his name suggests the ques- 


tion that arose in the spring and summer of 
1-62, when it was known that Chief Justice 
CHASE desired the Democratic nomination 
f the Presidency, and that many of the 
Democratic managers hoped to secure it for 
him. Che question Is vel SCT 8. The 
absolute independence of the judiciary is 


indispensable, and patriot sm and good sense 
like warn us to aveid any practice which 
{ ds to compromise it Yet if the bench is 
to be considered as a step r-sto to pure- 


ly political offices, if, indeed, it is not to be 
regarded as a bar to such positions, its in- 
dependence is necé 1 imperiled. It is 
true that WASHINGTON sent Joun Jay from 


the bench of the Supreme Cor 
ed States vith Great 


he was elected 


sritain, and th Governor 
of New York while he was Chief Justice of 
the United States, and accepted the position. 


But there is no reason that n of peculiar 














and special abilit wuld not be summoned 
from the bench to d har p! cisely such 
a duty as that for w h JAY went to En- 
£ The best opis of e country ap- 
} the nomina ] dent GRANT 
of NELSON as 0 of the negotiator 
ot ie Treat of W j 1 Such a serv- 
i is the vel me f hich ‘ ption 
I justly be made, because a for 1 treaty 
8 ild be absolute un] 

It is to be x rett | that Chief 
Justi JAY, alt! I 17 ‘ ] d 
Governor during ! i ea without 
his knowledg had it re ) ited to le 
nominated, after d r heca of his 
position as Chief J f It is to be « 
sidered, however, that the time itself q 
except onal, and tl t! ner ho} been 
most proimine iT 1 form y the ne stem 
felt it to be their dut t« Lifts pract il on- 
eration in evel va and that the duty of 

solute separation of the ft ee great pow 
ers, and the perils of regarding jndge is 

s Y | ( aia ve ot i 

ent ¢f ! 1 hy ye 

I disposition to dist this ind 
to consider judges as practica ile- 
rred from the seduct fea and 
nventions, ought té he imyn tively 

( ked. If Judge Cruturen should mt 
mination as Governor, that fact alone 

mld ineure his defeat. Par ene 

d judges should taught that eal 

didates are not To be take I m ie 

eh For jyudi al cle erations nt t ive 

Ly ded, as fa is ] asible, from that most 
ous of influen mm a ire rt ernment 

party spirit | grave misfortune of the 
magistracy of Mr. CHA was the universal 
eling that he had not left political aspira- 

tions behind; and! s most conspicuous judi- 
cial opinion, that upon the legal tender, will 
always be tainted with the s rie n that 

t us affected by po il considerations 

THE OLD MOLE. 

THE new ¢« titution for the State of 
0 Dp ded that the hool taxes shoul 
I devoted to the 1 tenane of publi 

vl ] i ld f ( ens 
‘ regard to race ort shonid 

‘ e free ti m it ranch 
es fan mug ‘ it J . t 

nsibblie. } and ft mnie Ame ent une 

ill TT \ TT r ced ile he 
er oF er or more pat tie It p 
ed free ! ruction for al 


that the members of that body shall not 


equal American « will 


be 


either 
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command they ch 


as 





serve And the Catholi Teleqraph, of Cir 
cinnati said. a little before the electior 1) 
l 

adopting the constitution 

I f all Cat a 2s ‘ 
of ting is } and can 1 " 
: ld 1 l isgrace. Inf " t 

n ranks v I str rad t pm “ta 4 
s ld fast ‘ t ‘ 
‘ gant rol Who r in hy 
I jal t rd the ret ot this gr nee Ww c 
. et e classed among the g¢ » ‘ tora 
on] f his I gionista, but 
Every Catl citizen can do somet towa 
uttainment of this great object by assisting to defeat 
this new instrument of oppres 


old stor’ But it is worth not 


This is the 


ing because it shows the untiring character 
of the great enemy of the common-school 
system in this country. It shows again that 


there is sect in the country which is a 


one 
political party, and which act 18 a sect, for 
political results. 
Telegraph, which is political 


Methodist 
and every Baptist citizen, a distinction not 


says the 


appeals should be made to every 


only unknown to our system, but vitally re 


pugnant to it The object of the Romar 
Catholic managers, as our readers know, is 
a division of the school moneys among the 
sects, to be spent by them upon sectariar 
schools. The result would be that instead 
of a nation of American citizens, we should 
have a huge camp of religious sects careful 
ly inflaming all differences, and sinking into 
the worst form of despotism or | war 


Moreover, this division could be made only 
by the funda 
l sound 
the 


8 such, 


overthrow of one of the most 


mental principles of our own and of al 
of rel 


ligious liberty 
condition of which is that the State, 


government, that 


shall know no sects nor religious faiths, but 


shall scrupulously maintain the freedom of 
all 


The schools are denonneed by 


common 


the Roman politicians as “ godless,” becanse 
they do not teach some form of religious 
faith. But in what sense reading, writing 
spelling, and arithmetic, when honestly d 
diligently taught, are godless” none of tl 
enemies of the schools have hown or can 
show. Such honest and useful instructi 
indeed, seems to us n uch leas * rodiess th 
an eftort to destrov the common-s« " 





tem in the interest of sectarianism. Is thei 
struction in medical and engineer g schools 
aiso * vodle a8”? because it is not sectarian ? 


A more absurd proposition was 1 
duty 


to teach religion, or that it 


than that it is the of the Stnte 


or indirectly 


struction is irreligious because it does not 

culcate certain dogmas Phi Catholic cit 
izens” are eitizens quite as much as ( itho 
lic md their duty as American citizens is 


maintain a system ot public instructio 


which tends most to the harmony and 
strengt he g of the government by dim 
isi sectarian imtolerance nat \ 
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THE FROZEN DEEP. 
A Short Storv. 
By WILKIE COLLINS 


SCENE.—THE HUT OF THE 
‘SEA-MEW.” 


SECOND 


CHAPTER IX. 


CRAYFORD touched his friend on the shoulder 
to rouse him, Wardour looked up impatiently, 
with a frown. 

‘*T was just asleep,” he said. 
wake me?” 

** Look round you, Richard, 

** Weill, and what of that ?” 

**I wish to speak to you privately ; 
is my opportunity. You have disappointed and 
surprised me to-day. Why did you 


all one to you whether you went or staid ? 


** Why do you 
We are alone.” 
and this 
say it was 
Why 
are you the only man among us who seems to be 
perfectly indifferent whether we are rescued or 
not?” 

**Can a man always give a reason for what is 
strange in his manner or his words ?’’ Wardour 
retorted, 

** He can try,” said Crayford, quietly, ‘* when 
his friend asks him . 

Wardour’s manner softened. 

* Thats said. **T will try. Do 
you remember the first night at sea, when we 
sailed from England in the Wanderer ?” 

** As well as if it was yesterday.” 

‘*A calm, still night,” the went on, 
**No clouds, no stars. Nothing 
in the sky but the broad moon, and hardly a 
ripple to break the path of light she made in 
the quiet water. Mine was the middle watch 
that night. You came on deck, and found me 
alone—” 

He stopped. Crayford took his hand, and 
finished the sentence for him, 

“ and in tears.” 

** The last [ shall ever shed,” Wardour added, 
bitterly. 

** Don't say that! 
Is 


true,”’ he 


other 
thoughtfully. 


] 
ione 


There are times when a 
be pitied indeed if he 
tears. Go on, Richard.” 
Wardour proceeded, still following the old 
recollections, still preserving his gentler tones. 
**T should have quarreled with any other man 
who had surprised me at that moment,’ 


man Lo can shed no 


he said. 
** There was something, I suppose, in your voice 
when you asked my pardon for disturbing me 
that softened my heart. I told you I had met 
with a disappointment which had broken me for 
life. There need to explain further, 
‘The only hopeless wretchedness in this world is 


was ho 
the wretchedness that women cause 

**And the only said 
Crayford, ** the happiness that women bring.” 

**That may be your experience of them,” 
Wardour answered. ‘** Mine is different. All 
the patience, the humility, the 
worship, that there is in man I laid at the feet of 
a woman, 
do—accepted it easily, gracefully, unfeelingly 
accepted it as a matter of course. I left England 


unalloyed happiness,” 


the devotion, 


She accepted the offering as women 


to win a high place in my profession before | 
dared to win her. I braved danger and faced 
death. I staked my life in the fever swamps of 


Africa to gain the promotion that I only desired 
for her sake—and gained it. I came back to 
give her all, and to ask nothing in return but to 
rest my weary heart in the sunshine of her smile. 
And her own lips—the lips I had kissed at part- 
ing—told me that another man had robbed me 
of her. I spoke but few words when I heard 
that confession, and left her forever. ‘* The time 
may come,’ I told her, ‘when I shall forgive you. 
But the man who has robbed me of you shall 
rue the day when you and he first met.’—Don’'t 
ask me who he was! I have yet to discover him 
The treachery had been kept secret ; nobody 
could tell me where to find him; nobody could 
tell me who he What did it matter ? 
When I had lived out the first agony I could rely 
L could be patient and bide my 


was. 


upon myself 
time.” 

‘Your time? What time?” 

**'The time when I and that man shall meet 
face to face. I knew it then, I know it now— 
it was written on my heart then, it is written on 
mv heart now—we two shall meet and know each 
other! With that conviction strong within me, 
I volunteered for this service, as I would have 
volunteered for any thing that set work and 
hardships and danger like ramparts between my 
misery and me. With that 
within me still, [ tell you it is no matter whether 
I stay here with the sick or go hence with the 
ig. 1 shall live till I have met that man! 
There is a day of reckoning appointed between 
Here in the freezing cold or away in the 
deadly heat—in battle or in shipwreck—in the 
fuce of starvation, under the shadow of pestilence 

I, though | 
shall live! live for the coming of one day! 
for the meeting with one man!” 

He stopped, trembling, body and soul, under 
the hold that his own terrible superstition had 
fastened on him. Crayford drew back in silent 
Wardour noticed the action—he 

he appealed in defense of his one 


conviction strong 


strong. 


us. 


1undreds are falling around me, I 
live 


horror. re- 
sented it 
cherished conviction to Crayford’s own experi- 
ence of him, 

** Look at me!” he cried. ‘* Look howl have 
lived and thriven with the heart-ache gnawing at 
me at home, and the winds of the icy north whis- 
tling round me here! I am the strongest man 
among Whv? I have fought through 
hardships that have laid the best-seasoned men 
of all our party on their backs. Why? What 
have J done that my life should throb as bravely 
through every vein in my body at this minute, 
and in this deadly place, as ever it did in the 


you, 
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wholesome breezes of home ? 
served for ? 


What am I pre- 
I tell you again, for the coming of 
one day—for the meeting with one man.” 

He paused once more. This time Crayford 
spoke, 

** Richard!” he said. ‘‘ Since we first met I 
have believed in your better nature against all 
outward appearance. I have believed in you, 
firmly, truly, as your brother might. You are 
putting that belief to a hard test. If your enemy 
had told me that you had ever talked as you talk 
now, that you had ever looked as you look now, 
I would have turned my back on him as the ut- 
terer of a vile calumny against a just, a brave, 
an upright man. Oh, my friend, my friend, if 
ever I have deserved well of you, put away these 
thoughts from your heart! Face me again with 
the stainless look of a man who has trampled un- 
der his feet the bloody superstitions of revenge, 
and knows them no more! Never, never let the 
time come when I can not offer you my hand as 
I offer it now to the man I can still admire—to 
the brother I can still love!” 

The heart that no other voice could touch felt 
that appeal. The fierce eyes, the hard voice, 
softened under Crayford’s influence. Richard 
Wardour’s head sank on his breast. 

** You are kinder to me than I deserve,” he 
said. ‘* Be kinder still, and forget what 1 have 
been talking about. No! no more about me; I 
am not worth it. We'll change the subject, and 
never go back to it again. 
Work, ¢ ray ford 
life! 
the blood a-glowing. 
and rests the mind. 


Let’s do something 
that’s the true elixir of our 
Work, that stretches the muscles and sets 
Work, that tires the body 
Is there nothing in haud 


that [ can do? Nothing to cut? nothing to 
carry ?” 
The door opened as he put the question. 


Bateson—appointed to chop Frank's bed-place 
into firing—appeared punctually with his axe 
Wardour, without a word of warning, snatched 
the axe out of the man’s hand. 

** What was this wanted for?” he asked 

"To cut up Mi Aldersley s berth there into 
firing, Sir.” 

**T'll do it for I'll have 
time!” He turned to Crayford. 
be afraid about me, old friend. 
do the right thing. 
and rest my mind 

The evil spirit in him was plainly subdued 
for the time, at least. Crayford took his hand in 
silence, and then (followed by Bateson) left him 
to his work. 


you! it down in no 
‘You needn't 
I am ge 

I am going to tire my | 


g to 


yody 


= 
CHAPTER X. 

Axe in hand, Wardour approa hed Frank's 
bed place. 

**If L could only cut the thoughts out of me,’ 
he said to himself, “‘as I am going to cut the 
billets out of this wood!” He attacked the bed 
place with the axe, like a man who well knew 
the use of his instrument. ‘* Oh me,” he thought, 
sadly, ‘*if I had only been born a carpenter in- 
stead of a gentleman! A good axe, Master Bate- 
son—I you got it, 
like a grip, my man, on this handle. 
ford! his words stick in my throat. 
low! a noble fellow! 
regretting ; what is said ¢s said, 


wonder where Something 
Poor Cray 
A fine fel 
No use thinking, no use 
Work! work! 


work!” 

Plank after plank fell out on the floor. He 
laughed over the easy task of destruction. 
** Aha! young Aldersley ! It doesn’t take 


much to demolish your bed-place. I'll have it 
! I would have if 
they would only give me the chance of chopping 
at it!” 

A long strip of wood fell to his axe 
enough to require cutting in two, 


down the whole hut down 


long 
He turned it, 
and stooped over it. Something caught his eye 

letters carved in the wood. He looked closer. 
The letters were very faintly and badly cut. 
He could only make out the first three of them ; 
and even of those he 
They looked like C. L. 
any thing. He threw 
irritably. 

**Damn the fellow (whoever he is) who cut 
this! Why should he carve that name, of all 
the names in the world ?” 

He paused, considering—then determined to 
go on again with his self-imposed labor. He 
was ashamed of his own outburst. He looked 
eagerly for the axe. ‘* Work, work! Nothing 
for it but work.”’ He found the axe, and went 
on agai. 

Ile cut out another plank, 

He stopped, and looked at it suspiciously 

There way carving again on this plank. 
letters F. and A. appeared on it. 

He put down the axe. ‘There were vague 
misgivings in him which he was not able to re- 
alize. ‘The state of his own mind was fast be- 
coming a puzzle to him. 

** More carving,” he said to himself. ‘* That's 
the way these young idlers employ their long 
hours. F. A.? Those must initials : 
Frank Aldersley. Who carved the letters on 
the other plank? Frank Aldersley too ?” 

He turned the piece of wood in his hand near- 


was not quite certain. 
A.—if they looked like 
down the strip of wood 


The 


be his 


er to the light, and looked lower down it. More 
carving again, lower down! Under the initials 
F. A. were two more letters: C. B. 

““C, B.?” he repeated to himself. ‘* His 


sweetheart’s initials, I suppose ? 
his age—his sweetheart’s initials.” 
He paused once more. 


Of course—at 


A spasm of inner pain 
showed the shadow of its mysterious passage out- 
wardly on his face. 

** Her cipher is C. B.,” he said, in low broken 
tones. ‘“C, B.: Clara Burnham.” 

He waited, with the plank in his hand, re- 
peating the name over and over again, as if it 
was a question he was putting to himself. 

**Clara Burnham? Clara Burnham ?” 

He dropped the plank, and turned deadly pale 


‘ 
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inamoment. His eves wandered furtively back- 
ward and forward between the strip of wood on 
the floor and the half-demolished berth. ‘*O 
God ! what has come to me now ?” he said to him- 
self, in a whisper. He snatched up the axe, with 
a strange cry—something between rage and ter- 
ror. He tried—fiercely, desperately tried—to go 
on with his work. No! strong as he was, he 
could not use the axe. His hands were helpless ; 
they trembled incessantly. He went to the fire ; 
he held his hands over it. ‘They still trembled 
incessantly ; they infected the rest of him. He 
shuddered all over. He knew fear. Lis own 
thoughts terrified him. 

sp ‘rayford ! , he cr ied 
come here, and let’s go hunting 

No friendly voice answered him. 
face showed itself at the door. 

An interval passed ; 
another change. 


out. a rayford ! 


No friendly 


ame over him 
He recovered his self-possession 
A smile 
deforming, unnatural smile—spread 
slowly, stealthily, devilishly, over his face. He 
left the fire; he put the axe away softly in a 
corner ; he sat down in his old place, deliberate- 
ly self-abandoned to a frenzy of vindictive joy. 
He had found the man! ‘There, at the end of 
the world—there, at the last fight of the Arctic 
voyagers against starvation and death, he had 
found the man! 


and there ¢ 


almost as suddenly as he had lost it. 
a horrid, 


The minutes passed 
of a freez- 
stream of air pouring into the room. 


Ile became conscious, on a sudden 
lhy 
He turned, atid saw Crayford opening the door 
of the hut. A man was behind him. Wardour 
rose eagerly and looked over Crayford’s shoulder. 


Was it—could it be—the man who had carved 
the letters on the plank? Yes! Frank Alders 
lev ! 

= 
CHAPTER XL 
* STILI work !” Cravford exclaimed, look- 
ing at the half-demolished bed-place. ** Give 
yourself a little rest, Richard. The exploring 
party is ready to start If you wish to take 


leave of your brother officers before they go, you 


have no time to lose 
He checked himself there, looking Wardour 
full in the face. 


** Good 


lleavens!” he eried, ** how 
Has any thing happened ? 


ie pale you 
are 

Frank—searching in his locker for articles of 
clothing which he might require on the journey, 
ul, wford had 


been startled, by the sudden change in Wardow 


looked rou Iie was startled, as C1 
sit.ce they had last seen him. 

‘* Are you ill?” he asked. ‘I hear you have 
been doing Bateson’s work for him. Have vou 
hurt self? 

Wardour suddenly moved his head, so as to 
hide his face from both Crayford and Frank. 
He took out his handkerchief and wound it clum 
sily round his left hand. 


yout 


** Yes,” he said. ‘ff hurt myself with the 
axe. It's nothing. Never mind. Pain always 
has a curious effect on me. | tell you it’s noth- 
ing! don't notice it!” 


He turned his face toward them again as sud 
denly as he had turned it away. 
a few 


He advance ed 


and addressed himself with an un 
easy familiarity to Frank. 


**T didn’t answer you civilly when 


steps, nh 
ou spoke 
mean when I 
first came in here, along with the rest of them. 
I apologize. Shake hands! How 
Ready for the march ?” 

Frank met the oddly abrupt advance which 
had been made to him with perfect good humor. 

‘I am glad to be friends with you, Mr. War- 
dour. 
as you 


to me some little time since. | 


ure you? 


[ wish I was as well seasoned to fatigue 
are. 

Wardour burst into a hard, joyless, unnatural 
laugh 

‘Not strong, ei? You don’t look it. The 
dice had better have sent me away, and kept you 
here. I never felt in better condition in my life.” 
He paused, then added, with his eye on Frank, 
and with a strong emphasis ou the words, ** We 
men, of Kent are made of tough material.” 

Frank advanced a step on his side, with a new 
interest in Richard Wardour. 

** You come from Kent ? said, 

“Yes. From East Kent.” He waited a lit- 
tle once more, and looked hard at Frank. ‘“ Do 
you know that part of the country ?” he asked. 

‘I ought to know Kast 
Kent,” Frank answered. ‘Some dear friends 
of mine once lived there.” 

* Friends of Wardour repeated. 
**One of the county families, I suppose ?” 

As he put the question he abruptly looked 
over his shoulder. He was standing between 
Crayford and Frank. Crayford, taking no part 
in the conversation, had been watching him and 
listening to him more and more attentively as 
that conversation went on. Within the last mo- 
ment or two Wardour had become instinctively 
conscious of this. He resented Crayford’s con- 
duct with needless irritability. 

‘** Why are you staring at me ?” he asked. 

** Why are you looking unlike yourself?” Cray- 
ford answered, quietly. 

Wardour made no reply. 
conversation with Frank. 

‘“*One of the county families ?” he resumed, 
**’'The Witherbys of Yew Grange, I dare say ?” 

**No,” said Frank ; “ but friends of the With 
erbys, very likely. The Burnhams.” 

Desperately as he struggled to maintain it, 
Wardour’s self-control failed him. He started 
violently. ‘The clumsily wound handkerchief 
fell off his hand. Still looking at him attent- 
ively, Crayford picked it up. 

** There is your handkerchief, 
said. ‘* Strange!” 

** What is strange ?” 

** You told us you had hurt yourself with the 
axe—” 


he 


something about 


yours ?” 


He renewed the 


Ric hard,” he 


| 
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“oe 


‘ 


Nn?” 
‘There is no blood on your handkerchief,’ 
Wardour snat handkerchief out of 
Crayford’s hand, and, turning away, approached 
the outer door of the hut. ‘No blood on the 
handkerchief, himself. ‘* There m 
be a stain or two when ¢ rayford sees it ag 





he said to 





He stopped within a few paces of the door, a 
spoke to Crayford cake 
take leave of my br 
too late,” he said. 


ou recommended me t 
tther officers before it 
‘I am going to follow y« 


was 


advice.” 

The door was opened from the outer sid« 
he laid his hand on the lock. 

One of the quartermasters of the Wandere 
entered the hut. 

** Is Captain Helding here, Sir?” he asked, 
dressing himself to Wardour. 

Wardour pointed to Crayford. 

** The lieutenant will tell you,” he said. 

Crayford advan ed, and questioned the qua 
termaster. 

** What do you want with Captain Helding ? 
he asked. 

**T have a report to mal e, Sir. 
been an accident on the ic . 

** To one of your men ? 


There has 


**No, Sir. ‘To one of our officers.” 
Wardour, on the point of going out, paused 





when the quartermaster made that reply 
a moment he considered with himself. i 
he walked slowly back to the part of the room 
in which Frank was standing 
ing the quartermaster, pointed to the arched door- 
way in the side of the hut 
& I am sorry to hear of the accident,” he s 
You will find Captain Helding in that: 
For the second time, with singular persist 
Wardour renewed the conversation with Fran} 

“So you knew the Burnhams ?” 
** What became of Clara when her father died ? 

Frank's face flushed angrily on the instant 

** Clara ?” ** What 
you to speak of Miss Burnham in that familiar 
manner ?” 

Wardour seized the opportunity of quarreling 
with him. 

‘*“What right have you to ask ?” he retorted, 
coarsely 

Frank's blood was up. He forgot his promi 
to Clara to keep their engagement secret he 





Cravford, direct- 


he said 


+ ] } 
he repeated, auth6rizes 


forgot every thing but the unbridled insolence 
of Wardour’s language and manner. 

** A right which IL insist on your respecting, 
he answered. l 


Iver 
agea 


“The right of being eng to 
marry her. 


Crayford’s steady eyes were still on the watch, 


and Wardour felt them on him. A little more, 
and Crayford might openly. interfere Even 


Wardour recognized, for once, the necessity of 
controlling his temper, cost him what it might. 
He made his apologies, with overstrained polite 
ness, to Frank. 

‘* Impossible to dispute such a right as yours 
‘Perhaps you will 
you know that I am one of Miss Burnham’s old 
d her father 


he said. excuse me when 


friends. My father a were neigh- 
bors. We have always met like brother 
sister——” 
Frank generously stopped the apology there 
**Say no more,” he interposed. ‘*I was in 


the wrong - 
me.” 
Ward 


luctant interest, while he was speaking. 


I lost my temper. Pray forgive 
our looked at him, with a strange, re- 
Wai 
dour asked an extraordinary question when he 
had done 

** Is she very fond of you ?” 

Frank burst out laughing. 

**My dear fellow!” he said, 
wedding—and judge for vourself.” 

“*Come to your wedding?” As he repeated 
the words Wardour stole one glance at Frank, 
which Frank (employed in buckling his knay 
sack) failed to see. Crayford noticed it—and 
Crayford’s blood ran cold. Comparing the 
words which Wardour had spoken to him wv 
they were alone together with the words that had 
just passed in his presence, he could draw | 
one conclusion. The woman whom Ward 
had loved and lost was—Clara Burnham I 
man who had robbed him of her was Fran} 
dersley. And Wardour had discovered it 
the interval since they had last met. * T! 
God!” thought Crayford, ‘* the dice have px 
them! Frank goes with the expeditioii, a 
Wardour-stays behind with me.” 

The reflection had barely occurred to |} 
Frank’s thoughtless invitation to Wardour | 
just passed his lips the 
over the doorway was drawn aside. 
Helding and the officers who were to leave 
the exploring party returned to the main room 
on their way out. Seeing Crayford, Captain 
Helding stopped to speak to him 

“*T have a casualty to report,” said th 


‘ 


“come to 


A 


when canvas s« 


tain, *‘ which diminishes our numbers by 


My second lieutenant, who was to have jon 
the exploring party, has had a fall on tl 
ster tells me, I 


Judging by what the quarterma 
am afraid the poor fellow has bri ken his leg 
‘*] will supply his place,” cried a voice at 
other end of the hut. 
Every body looked round 


‘ 


The man who | 





spoken was Richard Wardour 

Crayford instantly interfered—so vehet 
as to astonish all who knew him. 

*No!” he said. ‘* Not you R 
you!” 
" «Why not?” Wardour asked, stern! 

‘*Why not, indeed 7’ adde iptain He 
** Wardour is the verv man. te useful or R 
march. He is in perfect health, and hie Is 
best shot among us 1 was on the t of 
posing him myself 

Crayford failed to show his customary respect 


for his superior officer. He openly disputed the 
captain's conclusion 
he ¢ 


] ee > TE 
** Wardour has no right to volunteer, he ! 
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lef ned I is t 1, ¢ aptain Helding, both hand ( t 1 1 aif vould 
out of that unce shall d le who is to go, and who | never let him g 
oache » 18 to stay ty i prese ey Fi Iw 2g r 
ol ** And char has decided it,” cried Wardour I have in the world ew y Good 
**Do y u think we are gol to cast the dice Good 
ga again, and givé 1 officer of the Sea-~-Mew a Frank waved his hand, das l aw the 
chance of replacing an theer of the Wanderer ? that were gathering in his ev« 
ime t There is a vaca in party, not in yours, | Crayford called after him, the ) 
it and we claim the rig f ng it as we please warning tha could give ( 
vy I volunteer, and my captain backs me W hose W you can sta f ‘ . 
authority is to keep me here after that?” body, |} nk . +) 
**Gently, Wardour,” said Captain Helding. Wardour, waiting till the last—Wardour, f ; ; : . . 
‘* A man who is in the right can afford to speak | lowing Frank through the snow f 
di with moderation.” He turned to Crayford. | stepped back, and answered Crayford at 
‘* You must admit yourself,” he continued, | door th « It f n f j ; " 
ed **that Wardour is right this time. The miss- | ** While he can stat d, he keeps with Me st ts I ' ‘ R ; 
ing man belongs to my command, and in com- (10 KE CONTINUED. } > ired B men at it : 
mon justice one of my officers ought to supply , ; ‘ ‘ 
' we , . . 
‘ 4 ‘ ‘ R ( 
It was impossible to dispute the matter fur PERSONAL, faat.”] oe . ( 
ther Ihe dullest man present could see the : r 
: — re me OO = at Tue Rev. Wiuu1amM Morey Punsnoy, o ) . vl sae : 
di e captains reply was unanswerable In sheer of the most « juent prea = oft lay . to att 
despair, Crayford took Frank’s arm and led him | been elected, with great unat vy. Pre t lam s 
re | aside a few steps. The last chance left of part- | of the British Wesicyan Conf for en 
ing the two men was the chance of appealing to | suing year lt 
rank It is wit 1 excess of regret t ‘ } 
af | ’ a ¢ i 1 J t 
Mv dear boy,” he began, ‘‘I want to say a allied te un t £ - 
; . death o r 8 . tely | i ~ Ir ‘ 
} one friendly word to vou on the subject of your “i . . 
. . Lake Hera SLOAN W e oft 
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THE GAME OF “POLO.” 


Tis game, illustrated in our double-page en- 
I 


graving, was recently introduced into England 
from the East, and is quite popular among the 
cavalry. At the beginning of the game the 


players on each side are drawn up in front of 
their own goal The ball is carried to a spot 
midway between them, and thrown into the air. 
One player from each side then gallops forward 
ral idly : 
two for the first hit, the others follow up, and 


in fact, a race takes place between these 
the scuffle becomes general. Ponies are em- 
ployed because thev are active, strong, and handy, 
and because they enable the riders to reach the 
gronnd easily. When both riders and horses are 
good, the sport is exciting, but bad falls and hard 
knocks sometimes make it unpleasantly danger 


ous. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Acrn vw “Taken at Tur Fioop,” “To tue Brrrer 
Enn,” “STRANGERS A Prrerims,” ** Ar RA 
Fioyp,” “Tux Lovers or Arve,” Fro, 


~ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“THEN STREAMED LIFES FUTURE ON THE 


FADING PAST, 


More than a vear had gone by since Humph- 
rev Clissold had said farewell to Borcel End, 
and he id not vet found leisure to revisit that 
He had corresponded with 
Martin Trevanard regularly during the interval, 
and had heard all that was to be told of Borcel 
and its neighborhood: how Mrs. Penwyn was 


peacetul homestead. 


daily becoming more and more popular, how 
her schools flourished, her cottagers thrived, her 
cottage gardens blossomed “as the rose ; ind how 
Mr. Penwyn, though respected for his liberality 
and justice, and looked up to very much in his 
Parliamentary capacity, had not yet found the 
k k of making himself popular From time 
to time, in reply to Humphrey's inquiries, Mai 
tin had written a few words about Muriel! She 
was alwavs the same—there was no change 
She was neither better nor worse, and the good 
old grandmother was very careful of her, and 
about the house at 





kept her from wandering 
night. Nothing had happened to disturb the 
even current of life at Borcel End. 

This year that had gone had brought success, 
and in some measure fame, to Humphrey (Chis- 
sold He had publisied the long-contemplated 
volume of verse, the composition whereof had 
been his labor and delight since he left the uni 
versity. His were not verses “‘thrown off” 


n 
the leisure half hours of a man whose occupa 
tions were more serious—verses to be apologized 
for with a touch of proud humility in a preface 
They contained the full expression of his life. 
They were strong with all the strength of his 
manhood 
there: and the world, rarely slow to appreciate 


Passion, fervor, foree, intensity, were 


youthful fire, was quick to recognize their real 
power Humphrey Clissold slowly awoke to the 
fact that under his nom de p/ume he was famous, 
He had taken care not to affix his real name to 
thet confession of faith not to let all the world 
know that his was that inner life which a poet 
reveals half unconsciously, even when he writes 


about the shadows his fanev has created, In 





the story-poem which made the chief portion of 
his volume Humphrey had. in some wise, told 
the story of his ofvn passion and his own disap- 
pointment. Pain and disillusion had given their 
bitter flavor to his verse; but, happily for the po 
et s reputation, it was tet that bitter-sweet, that 





vhich the lovers of aentimentai poetry 


sul 

like. That common type of womanhood, fair 
and lovable, and only false under the pressure 
of circumstance, was here represented with un 
deniable vigor The modern Helen, the woman 


whose passive beauty and sweetness are the 
source of tears and death, and whom the world 
suse she is mild and fair, here found 
erful limner. He had spared not a detail 
of that cruel portrait. 








It was something better 
than a miniature of that one girl who had jilted 
him it 
ish womanhood, yielding, unstable, caressing, de- 


was the universal image of weakly self 


pendent, and innately false. 

Side by side with this picture from life he had 
set the ideal woman pure and perfect and true, 
lovely in face and form, but more lovely in mind 
and soul. tetween these two he had pla ed his 
hero, wayward, mistaken, choosing the potson- 
flower instead of the sweet thornless rose, led 


t igh € ways to a tragical end, comforted 
by the angel-woman only as chill death sealed 
I s Bitterness and sorrow were the domi 


nant notes 


of the verse, but it was a pleasing 
bitter, and a melodious sadness 
There was a run on Mudie's for A Life Pi 

ture, and other Poems, by Clifford Hawthorn, 
The book was widely reviewed, but while some 
critics hailed the bard as that real poet for whom 
the age had been waiting, others dissected the 
pages with a merciless scalpel, aud denounced 
the writer as a profligate and an infidel. The 
fugitive pieces—brief lyrics some of them—with 
the delicate finish of a cabinet-picture, won al 


most universal favor. In a word, Humphrey 
Clissold’s first venture was a success, 

He was not unduly elated He did not be 
lieve in himself as the poet for whom the expect 
ant age ! id been on the look-out, He had 
measured himself against giants, and was pretty 
clear in his estimate of his own powers. This 
pl sant taste of the strong wine of success made 
him only more intent upon doing better It 





stimulated ambition, rather than satisfied it 
Perhaps the adverse criticism did him most good 
for it created just that spirit of opposition which 
is the best incentive to effort. 


} 


HARPER'S 


Very happy was the bachelor-poet’s life in 
those days. He had lived just long enough to 
survive the pain of his first disappointment. It 
was a bitter memory still, but a memory which 
but rarely recurred to mar his peace. He had 
friends who understood him—two or three reab 
friends, who, with his publisher, alone knew the 
secret of his authorship. He had an o¢ cupation 
he loved, just enough ambition to give stimulus 
to life, and he had not a care. 

He had visited the Penwyns in Eton Square 
several times during the course of the season, 
but he had been careful not to go to that very 
pleasant house too often. Afternoon tea in Mrs, 
Penwyn’s drawing-room—the smaller drawing- 
room with its wealth of flowers—was a most de- 
lightful manner of wasting an hour or so Sut 
Humphrey felt somehow that it was an indul- 
gence he must not give himself too often. He 
had a lurking fear of Viola. She was very fair 
and sweet and gentle, like the girl he had loved, 
and though he had as yet regarded her with 
only the most fraternal feeling—nay, a sentiment 
indifference—he had an idea that 
there might be peril in too mach friendliness. 

Dropping in one 


approaching 


ifternoon at the usual hour, 
he was pleased to see his own book on one of 
the gypsy tables 

** Have you read this / J Picture vhich the 


critics have been abusing sv vigorously?” he 
asked. 

** Yes, I saw it dreadfully it up in the Satu 
day Revieu ; 80 I thought it must be nice, and 
sent to the publish rs for a cop inswered 
Madge. ‘lve had it down on my Mudie's list 
ever so long, without effect It i onderful 
book. Viola and I were up ill three o’clock 


this morning reading it together, Neither of us 
could wait. From the moment we began with 
that picture of a Loudon twilight, and the two 
girls and the voung lawyer sitting in a balcony 
talking, we were riveted. It is all so eusy, SO 
life-like, so full of vigor and freshness and color!” 

The author would be very much flattered if 
he conid hear you,” said Hamphrey 

**'The author—oh, I'm afraid he must be rath- 
er a disagreeable person. Ile seems to have 
such a bad opinion of women 

** Oh, Madge, his heroine is a nobie creature! 
cried Viola. 

** Yes, but the woman his hero loves best is 
worthless. 

** Well, L should like to know the 
said Viola 

*] don’t think Churchill would get on very 
well with him,” said Madge And that, to her 
mind, made an end of the question, 


author, 


‘The only people she sought were people after 
Churchill's own heart. This poet had a wildness 
in his ideas which the Squire of Penwyn would 
hardly approve. 

* * * * - * 

Among Humphrey’s literary acquaintance was 
a clever young dramatic author, whose work was 
just beginning to be popular. One afternoon at 
the club (a rather Bohemian institution for men 
of letters, in one of the streets of the Strand) 
this gentleman— Mr. Flittergilt—invited Humph- 
rey to assist at the first performance of his last 
comedietta at a smail and popular theatre near 
at hand. 

They dined together, and dropped in at the 
theatre just as the curtain was falling on a half 
hour farce played while the house was filling 
rhe piece of the evening came next. No Cards, 
an original comedy in three acts; which an 
nouncement was quite enough to convince 
Humphrey that the motive was adapted from 
Seribe, and the comic underplot couveyed from 
a Palais Royal farce. 

** There's a new girl in my piece,” said Mr. 
Flittergilt. on the tiptoe of expectation; ‘* such 
a pretty girl, and by no means a bad actress.” 

** Where does she come from ?” 

** Goodness knows, 
in London,” 

*“Humph, comes to the theatre in her 


It's her first appearance 


broughaim, I suppose, and has her dresses made 
by Madame Devy.” 

**Not the least in the world. She wore a 
shabby gray thing, which I believe you call al- 
paca, at rehearsal this morning, and she ran into 
the theatre, dripping like a paiad, in a water 
proof-—if you can imagine a naiad in a water- 
proof—having failed to get a seat in a twopenny 
omnibus, 

** That is the prologue,” said Ilumphrey, with a 
slight shoulder shrug. Perhaps Madge was right, 
and that he really had a bad opinion of women 

He turned to the programme listlessly pres 
ently, and read the old names he knew so well, 
for this house was a favorite lounge of his. 

**Is the piece really original, Jack?” he in 
quired of his friend. 

** Weil,” said Mr. Flittergilt, pulling on a new 
glove, and making a wry face, perhaps at the 
tightness of the glove, perhaps at the awkward- 
ness of the question, ‘‘ I admit there was a germ 
in that last piece at the Vaudeville, which I have 
ripened and expanded, you know. ‘There al- 
ways is a germ, you see, Humphrey. It’s only 
from the brains of a Jove that you get a full- 
grown Minerva at a rush.” 

**T understand. ‘The piece is a clever adap- 
tation. Why, what's this?” 

It was a name in the programme which evoked 
that sudden question. 

**Celia Flower, Miss Justina Elgood 

** Flittergilt,” said Humphrey, solemnly, ‘I 
know that young woman, and I regret to inform 
you that, though a really superior girl in private 
life, she is avery poor actress. If the fortunes of 
your picce are intrusted to her, | am sorry for 
you. 

** If she acts as well to-night as she did this 
morning at rehearsal, I shall be satisfied,”’ re 
plied Mr. Flitrergilt. ‘* But how did you come 
to know her ?” 

Humphrey tolc the story of those two days at 


WEEKLY. 


Eborsham. ‘‘ Poor child, when last I saw hei 
| she was bowed down with grief for my murdered 
friend. I dare say she has forgotten all about 
him by this time 
** She doesn’t look like a girl who would easily 
forget,” said the dramatist. 





Che curtain rose on one of those daintily fur- 
nished interiors which the modern stage realizes 


to such perfection. Flowers, birds, statues, pic- 
tures, a glimpse of sun-lit garden on one side, and 
an open piano on the other. A girl was seated 
on the central ottoman, looking over a photo- 
graph album. A young man was in a half-re 
cumbent position at her feet, watching her with 

upward-looking, earnest eyes. ‘The girl was 
Justina Elgood—the old Justina, and yet a new 


Justina, so wondrously had the overgrown girl 
of seventeen improved in womanly beauty and 
grace. ‘The dark blue eyes, with their depth of 
thought and tenderness of expression, were alone 
unchanged. Humphrey could have recognized 
the girl any where by those eyes. 

The management had provided the costumes 
for the piece, and Justina, in her white silk 
dress, with its voluminous frills and flouncings, 
looked as elegant a young woman as one could 
desire to see offered up, Iphigenia-like, on the 
altar of loyalty at St. James's Palace, to be al 
most torn to pieces on a drawing-room day, 
Celia Flower is the heroine of the comedy, and 





this is her wedding morning, and this young 
man at her feet is a cousin and rejected lover. 
She is looking over the portraits of her friends, 
in order to determine which she shall preserve 
and which drop after marriag 


Mr, Flitterg 


Celia’s intended union is altogether a mistake, 





ts comedy goes on to show that 





that she really loves the rejected cousin, that he 
honestly loves her, that nothing but misery can 
result from the marriage of interest which has 
been planned by Celia’s relatives. 

Celia is at first indifferent and frivolous, think 
ing more of her bridal toilet than of the bond 
which it symbolizes. Little by little she awakens 
to deeper thought and deeper feeling. and here, 
slender as Mr. Flittergilt’s work is, there is scope 
for the highest art. 

Curiously different is the actress of to-day from 
the girl whose ineptitude the strolling company 
at Eborsham had despised. ‘There is a bright 
ness and spontaneity about her comedy, a simple 
artless tenderness in her touches of sentiment, 
which show the untaught actress, the actress 
whose art has grown out of her own depth of 
feeling, whose acting is the outcome of a rich and 
thoughtful mind rather than the hard and dry 
result of tuition and study, or the mechanical 
art of imitation. Impulse and fancy give their 
bright brief flashes of light and color to the in 
terpretation, and the dramatist’s creation lives 
and moves before the audience—not a mere 
mouth-piece for smart sayings or graceful bits of 
sentiment—but a being with a soul, an original 
absolute creation of an original mind. 

The audience is enchanted, Mr. Flittergilt is 
in fits of admiration of himself and the actress. 
** By Jove, that girl is as good as Nesbitt, and 
my dialogue is equal to Sheridan’s!” he ejacu- 
lates when the first act was over, and the rashly 
enthusiastic, without waiting for the end, begin 
to clamor for the author. And Humphrey— 
well, Hlumphrey sits in a brown-study, far back 
in the shadow of the cavernous private box, 
astride upon his chair, his arms folded upon the 
back of it, his chin apon his folded arms, the 
nage of intense contemplation. 

** By Heaven, the girl is a genius!” he says to 
chimself. ‘*‘ I thought there was something noble 
about her, but I did not think two short years 
would work such a change as this.” 

At the end of the piece Justina was received 
with what it is the fashion to call an ovation. 
There were no bouquets thrown to her, for these 
floral offerings are generally pre-arranged by the 
friends and admirers of an actress and Justina 
had neither friends nor admirers iu all the great 
city to plan her triumph. She had conquered 
by the simple force of an art which was sponta- 
neous and unstudied as the singing of a nightin 
gale. ‘Time and practice had made her mistress 
of the mechanism of her art, had familiarized her 
with the glare of the lights and the strange faces 
of the crowd, had made her as much at her ease 
on the stage as in her own room. The rest had 
come unawares ; it had come with the ripening 
of her mind, come with the thoughtfulness and 
depth of feeling that had been the growth of that 
early disappointment, that first brief dream of 
| love, with its sad sudden ending. 
| When the piece was over, and Justina and Mr. 
| Flittergilt had enjoyed their triamph, and all the 
actors had been called for and applauded by a 
delighted audience, Humphrey suddenly left the 
box. He had done nothing to help the applause, 
but had stood in his dark corner like a rock 
while the little theatre shook with the plaudits 
of pit and gallery. 

**Come, I say, that’s rather cool,” the drama- 
tist muttered to himself. ‘* He might have said 
something civil, anyhow. I was just going to 
ask him if he'd like to go behind the scenes, 
too.” ‘The accomplished Flittergilt had content- 
| ed himself with bowing from his box, and he was 
now in haste to betake himself to the greenroom, 
there to receive the congratulations of the com- 
pany, and to render the usual meed of praise and 
thanks for the interpretation of his play. 

The greenroom at the Royal Albert Theatre 
was a very superior apartment to the greenroom 
at Eborsham. It was small, but bright and com- 
fortable - looking, with carpeted floor, looking 





} 





glasses over chimney - piece and console table, 

photographs and engraved portraits of popula 

actors and actresses upon the gayly papered 

walls, a cushioned divan all round the room, 
| and nothing but the table and its appurtenances 
wanted to make the apartment resemble a bill- 
iard-room in a pleasant, unpretentious country- 
| house. 
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Here, standing by the console table, and evi- 
dently quite at his ease, Mr. Flittergilt found his 
friend talking to the new actress. Mr. Clissold 
penetrated to the sacred chamber somehow, with- 
out the dramatist’s safe-conduct. 

** How did you get here?” asked Flitter gilt, 
annoyed, 

**Oh, I hardly know. The old man at the 
stage-door didn't want to admit me. I'm afraid 
[ said I was Miss Elgocd’s brother, or somethir 





y 
of that kind, I was so des; erately anxious to et 
in.” 

He had been congratulating Justina on her de- 
veloped talents. The girl's success had surprised 
herself more than any one else. She had beer 


ge 


applauded and praised by provincial critics of 
late, but she had not thought that a London au- 
dience was 40 easily conquered. ‘The dark viol 


eyes shone with a new light, for success was very 





sweet. In the background stood a figure that 
Humphrey had not observed till just now, when 
he made way for Mr. Flittergilt 

This was Mathew Elgood, clad in the same 
greasy-looking frock-coat, or just such a coat 
that which he had worn two years ago at Eb 
sham, but smartened by an expanse of spotless 
shirt front, which a side view revealed to be only 
frontage and not an integral part of his shirt, and 
a purple satin cravat. 

** How do you do, Mr. Elgood? Are you en- 
gaged here too?” asked Humpl rey. ¢ 

** No, Sir. 


of my standing 





There was no opening for a man 
The pieces which are popular 
nowadays are too flimsy to afford an opening for 
an actor of weight, or else they are one-part pieces 
written for some mannerist of the hour. The 


genuine old legitimate s 


1001 of acting —the 
school which was fostered in the good old pro 
vincial theatres—is nowhere nowadays. I bow 
to the inevitable stroke of Time. I was born 
some twenty years too late. I ought to have 
been the compeer of Ma ready.” 

** Your daughter has been fortunate in making 
such a hit.” 

**Ay, Sir. The modern stage is a fine field 
for a young woman with beauty and figure; and 
when that young woman's talents have been 
trained and fostered by a man who knows his 
art, she enters the arena with the assurance of 
success. ‘There was a time when the malignant 
called my daughter a stick. There was a time 
when my daughter hated the profession. But 
my fostering care has wrought the change which 
surprisés you to-night. 
been awakened 


A dormant genius has 
[ will not say by a kindred gen- 
ius, lest the remark should savor of egotism.’ 

**You are without occupation, then, in Lon- 
don, Mr. Elgood 7” 

** Yes, Mr. Clissold; but I have my vocation. 
I am here as guardian and protector of my inno 
cent child.” 

**T told Miss Elgood two years ago that if 
ever she came to London and needed a friend, 
my best services should be at her disposal. But 
her success of to-night has made her independ- 
ent of friendship.” 

**T don’t know about that, Mr. Clissold. You 
are a literary man, I understand, a friend of Mr 
Flittergilt’s, and you have doubtless some influ 
ence with dramatic critics. One can never have 
too much help of that res i There is a malevo- 
lent spirit in the press which requires to be soothed 
and overcome by friendly influences. Seautiful, 
gifted, as my daughter is, I feel by no means sure 
of the newspapers. Our unpretending domicile 
is at No. 27 Hudspeth Street, Bloomsbury, a 
lowly but a central locality. If you will favor 
us with a call, I shall be delighted. Our Sun- 
day evenings are our own.” 

**T shall lose no time in availing myself of 
your kind permission,” said Humphrey; and 
then he added, in a lower tone, for Mr. Elgood’s 
ear only, “‘I hope your daughter has got over 
the grief which that dreadful event at Eborsham 
occasioned her.” 

‘*She has recovered from the blow, Sir, but 
she has not forgotten it. A curiously sensitive 
child, Mr. Clissold. Who could have supposed 
that so brief an acquaintance with your murder 
ed friend could have produced so deep an im 
pression upon that young mind? She was never 
the same girl afterward. From that time she 
seemed to me to dwell apart from us all, in a 
world of her own. She became, after a while, 
more attentive to her professional duties, more 
anxious to excel, more interested in the charac 
ters she represented, and she began to surprise 
us all by touches of pathos which we had not ex- 
pected from her. She engaged with Mr, Tilber 
ry, of the Theatre Royal, Westborough, for the 
juvenile lead about six months after your young 
friend's death, and has maintained a leading po- 
sition in the provinces ever since. ‘Sweet are 
the uses of adversity.” Her genius seemed to 
have been called into being by sorrow. Good 
night, Mr. Clissold. I dare say Justina will be 
ready to go home by this time. If you can 
square any of the critics for us, you will discover 
that Mathew Elgood knows the meaning of the 
word gratitude.” 

Humphrey promised to do his best, and that 
evening at his club near the Strand used all the 
influence he had in Justina’s favor. He found 
his task easy. ‘The critics who had seen Mr. 
Flittergilt’s new comedy were delighted with the 
new actress. ‘Those who had been elsewhere, 
assisting at the production of somebody else's 
new piece, heard their brothers of the pen enthu- 
siastic in their encomiums, and promised to look 
in at the Roval Albert Theatre on Monday 

To-night was Saturday. Humphrey promised 
himself that he would call in Hudspeth Street 
to-morrow evening. He had another engas 
ment. bat it was one that could be broken with- 
out much offense. And he was curious to see 
Was she much 
-changed from the girl he had surprised on her 

knees by the clumsy old arm-chair, shedding 
passionate tears for James Penwyu's death¢ He 


the successful actress at home. 
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ought her half a child 





had in those days, and 


t possibilities of fame whereof he had spoken 
consolingly very faraway. And behold, she was } 
famous already—in a small way perhaps, but 


famous. On Monday the newspapers would 
be full « f her praises. 
mediately known to the world than he, the poet, 
had made himself yet. And she had already 
tasted the sweetness of applause coming straight 
from the hearts and hands of her audience, not 
i through the pens of critics, and losing 
lerable sweetness in the process, 

* - * * * 7 


She would be more im- 





The illimitable regions of Bloomsbury have 
room enough for almost every diversity of domi- 
from the stately mansions of Russell Square 
to the lowly abode of the mechanic and the char- 
yman. Hudspeth Street is an old-fashioned, 
narrow street of respectable and substantial look- 
g houses, which must once have been occupied 
by the professional classes, or have served as the 
private dwellings of wealthy traders, but which 
vy are for the most part let off in floors to the 
shabby-genteel and struggling section of human- 
ity, or to more prosperous mechanics who ply 











their trades in the sombre old paneled rooms, 
with their tall mantel-boards and deep-set win- 
The street lies between the oldest square of this 
wide district and a busy thoroughfare, where the 
coster-mongers have it all their own way after 
dark; but Hudspeth Street wears at all times a 
tranquil gloom, as if it had been forgotten some- 
how by the majority, and left behind in the gen- 
eral march of progress. Other streets have burst 
out into stucco, and masked their aged walls with 
fronts of plaster, as ancient dowagers hide their 
wrinkles under Bloom de Ninon or Blane de 
Rosati. But here the dingy old brick facades 
remain undisturbed, the old carved garlands still 
decorate the doorways, the old extinguishers still 
stand ready to quench torches that have gone to 
light the dark ways of Hades. 

['o Humphrey Clissold on this summer even- 
ing—Sunday evening, with the sound of many 
church-bells filling the air—Hudspeth Street 
seemed a social study, a place worth half an 
hour's thought from a philosophical lounger, a 
place which must have its memories. 

Number 27 is cleaner and brighter of aspect 
than its immediate neighbors. A brass plate 
upon the door announces that Louis Charlevin, 
artist in buhl and marqueterie, the 
ground-floor. Another plate upon the door-post 
bears the name of Miss Girdleston, teacher of 
and a third is inscribed with the legend, 
“ Mrs. Mapes, Furnished Lodgings,” and has fur- 
thermore a little hand pointing to a bell, which 
H unphrey rings. 

I'he door is opened by a young person, who is 
evidently Mrs. Mapes’s daughter. Her hair is 
too elaborate, her dress too smart, her manner 
t 


occupies 


10 easy, for a servant under Mrs. Mapes’s domin- 
ion. She believes that Mr. Elgood is at home, 
and begs the visitor to step up to the first floor 
front, not troubling herself to precede and an- 
nounce him. 

Humphrey obeys, and speeds with light foot 
step up the dingy old staircase. ‘The house is 
clean and neat enough, but has not been painted 


for the last thirty years, he opines. He taps 


lightly at the door, and some one bids him en- 
te Mr. Elgood is lying on a sofa, smoking lux- 
iriously, with a glass of cold punch on the little 
table at hiselbow. The Sunday papers lie around 
He has been reading the records of Jus- 
and is reveling in the first-fruits 


him 
success, 
of prosperity. 

Justina is sitting by an open window, dressed 
in some pale lavender-hued gown, which sets off 
the tall and graceful figure Her head leans 

little back against the chintz cushion of the 
high-backed chair; an open book lies on her lap 
It falls as she rises to receive the visitor, and 
Hiumphrey stoops to pick it up. 

His own poem. 

It gives him more pleasure, somehow, to find 
it in her hands than he derived from the praises 
of those two fashionable and accomplished wom- 
en, Mrs. Penwyn and her sister. It touches him 
more deeply still to see that Justina’s cheeks are 

et with tears. 
‘She has been crying over some foolish poet- 
instead of thanking Providence for such crit- 
m as this,” said Mr. Elgood, slapping his hand 
1 the Sunday Times. 


[TO BE VONTINUED. | 


lar course of observations 
cation of the uranometry 
has been given to a revision of some portions of 
that work, thereby mu 


Awaiting th 


ynsiderabl tt 


h increasit 





value rhe o zation of the Met 

Office has bee ntrusted to Dr. G LD 
additional temporary labor; it is templated 
that the complete cont f the Met gical 
Office will soon be placed in the hand f anoth 
er person. The labor of carrying out the com 
putations of all kinds is estimated by Dr. GouLD 
as requiring four or five hours of offi work for 
every hour spent in observation, and has appar 


ently been prosecuted with much zeal, not 
withstanding the interruption which 
during a portion of the year, o 
departure of two assistants and the arriva 
their successors A list of fifty-four circum 
polar stars used for determining instrumental 
azimuth has been prepared, and a proper ephem 
eris computed therefrom. The ents 
the reading of the chronograph sheets, and 


existed 
casioned by the 


of 


measu rhe 


eral computations upon the zone observat 
have been recently entered upon. The dif 
ences of longitude of four places have 


Suenos 
of still more in 
etermination of the differ 
between Cordova and Santiago Tin nals 
for regulating the clo on va is lines of 
telegraph have been sent regularly o 


termined—Rosario 
and Mendoza; and 
been the accurate d 


Ayre tio Cuart 


ks 











The photographic lens designed to replace that 
which was first furnished, but was 1 it 
transitu, was received in the montl It 
thus appears that notwithstar yu 
annoyances which are mentioned i more ¢ 
less detail in Dr. GouLb’s report, and which are 
well known to the astronomers of wo who? 
have read his special letters thereupon, he has 
with characteristic energy actively ushed on 
the great labor that he had 1 rtaker nd 
whose ultimate success is the earnest wish of 


his numerous friends 





Professor Tuurston, of the 
logical Institute, 


Stevens Techr 


has made an important obs: 


vation in regard to molecular changes produced 
in iron by the variations of temperature He 
comes to the conclusion t t. at temperature 
above 600° F.. and below Tix ) forms t 
the gencral law for solid t 1} that incre é 
of temperature diminishes the tenacity 

creases the ductility and resilience, while de 


crease of temperature has the opposite effect 


Below 700° the tenacity increases with diminish- 
ing temperature, while the resilience decreases 
in a much higher ratio. Between ordinary ten 


peratures and a point somewhere between 


and 600°, on the other hand, iron shows a 
marked deviation from the law, the strength 
increasing to the extent of about fifteen per 
cent. with good iron. The practical re { 

that as iron does not lose its power of sustair 
ing dead loads at a low temperature, but g t 
ly loses its power of resisting shocks, the fact 

of safet in structures need not be increased 
in the former case where exposure to severs j 
is apprehended; but that machinery, rails, and 
other structures which have to resist s ‘ 
should have large factors of safety, and t pre 


tected, if possible, fron 


extremes of temperature 


Captain Horrmeyenr, director of the Roy 
Meteorolovica nstitute of Copenhager " 
nounces his intention to publi laily t f 
the weather from 60° east to 60° west ngitude 


and from 30° to 75° north latituds 








for the three months from December to 
ruary will be published as an experiment, tl 
work to be continued should suitabl t 


be given. The cost will be four francs per 
month, exclusive of postal charges 
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J by means of i: 
tense 


long ago as 1845, FARADAY 


cold, succeeded in freezing nitrous ox 
to a solid crystalline mass. But, unlike liquefied 
carbonic acid, th liquefied nitr & Ox Ww j 
not freeze by the col of its own evaporat 
THomas WILLS, however, in t te ex] 
ments, has managed to obtain a sort of nitr 
oxide snow, like that of carbonic acid, by \ 
ing the liquefied gas, mixed with trong 
rent of air, to flow through a fine jet In the 
ease of carbonic acid, as is well known, the cur 
rent of air can be dispensed with. The nitrou 
oxide thus solidified was rather more granula 


than the corresponding modification of carbor 
acid, and, unlike the latter, would melt and b 
before re-assuming the gaseous stats In contact 
with the skin it produced painful blisters. It 


melting point was found to be 120° below ze 

WILLs also made a variety of observations upon 
nitrous oxide in the liquid state, when it appears 
to be very compressible ts specif ravity is 


about nine-tenths that of water It ist 


able with the latter liquid, and it may be frozen 
by the evaporation produced by simply blowi 
a current of air through it. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

From the third annual report of Dr. B. A 
GowLD, director of the National Observatory of 
the Argentine Republic, as presented on the 31st 
of January, 1874, we gather the following items 
The observation of zones of southern stars has 
continued with unabated activity up to the pres 
ent time The ot have been fully 
completed over that portion of the heavens situ 


servations 


ated been 18 and 64 hours of right ascension, 
a between 23° and 80° of south declination, 
Those parts of the sky which remain to be ex 


‘ among the richest in stars It is es- 
} d that they will require at least 115 addi- 
ial zones, and 


ned ar 
mined are 








t contain not less than 15,000 
Bt thus the complete work will probably fall 
but little short of 85,000 observations, corre 
sponding to about 65,000 stars A special cata- 


1e of well-determined stars is also in progress 
of execution, for which at present about 4000 


The Meteorological Congress at Vier ¢ 
pressed its conviction that it was desi é at 
each country should, if possible, col t 
meteorological observations at one pla 

| that the Institute for Maritime Met y 
| should be established as near | t ‘ 
sea, and that this institute might best be | l 
under the general management of the chief 1 
teorological institute of the country rhe 
vening of a Maritime Meteorological Cont 
was declared to be desiral ind a permanent 


1 this end in 


committee appointed witl 

Dr. Brxz, of Bonn, has lately endeavored t 
show that the value of bromide of potassium a 
a drug in diseases of the nervor 
epilepsy and its allies, has been overest 
and that the action is probably due to the pot 
sium rather than to the bromin« t 
therapeutic influence of bromide of potassiur 
owing to a general improvement « 1 
caused by the addition to the bi 
salts in excess, and that other preparations witl 


8 system, suct 


il 
iD 





available 
for the 


compl 


‘ ervations, or nearly 1700 stars, are 
These will form the fundamental 
iction of the zones, and also for 
tion of the uranometry. With the 
five weeks in October ar 
was used 
interval alluded to, a 
GALLE, this Instrumen 
3 of the planet Flora 


, in order 


stars 
the 


+ 
wout 


equatorial 
During the 
of Dr 


estion 


mploved in 
n co-operation 
to contribute 
> determination of the parallax 


The observatori« of \ and 


Cape of G« od Hope also carried out a simi- 





f Melbourne 


potassium would answer the same | 
| To this Dr. Anstre responds by point 
the, uniformly favorable experience of 


physicians, of the controlling act ft 

mide over epilepsy and som er 

while it is scarcely less marked in cases of 

nia and restlessness Dr. ANSTIEF, hows 1 
mits that in aged persons tl I m 

times agyravates the sympton tw nter 

to relieve He states that he has experimer 

ly proved the usclessness of bicarbonate of } 

tassium and nitrate of potassium in cases « 


epilepsy, given sometimes in full doses, an 
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A STONE CARTER, A WATER-CARRIER, 
PARIS SKETCHES,—[Sez Pace 742.) 
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_ ATL Am > tended was imported from Italy into the Penin- | excellence, /e plus belle chose qu'il eut en Es- | and quadruped. Bull-fights pay no duty of Cru 
BULL-FIGHT AT MADRID. sula, Although the true origin of this ‘* ungen pagne. 


sada; and Cuanries V., in 1523, classed them 
Many writers connect the bull-tight of Spain | tle sport” has never been satisfactorily traced, The sacrifice of the bull has always been mix- | with acts of charity, “‘en correr toro 6 dar cari- 
with the games and sacrifices of the pagans, | one fact is conclusive—that the tempter never | ed up with the religion of Rome and Spain—the | dad The country of Lovota holds to the Jes 


from whom the natives of Andalusia have so | can assume form more dangerous to the virtue | time-honored Castilian tithe for which popular | uitical doctrine that the end justifies the means. 
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A New Era in Education. 


ARPER'S LANGUAGE SERIE 
By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Language Primer, 0 ets. School Composition, 50 ts 
Language Lessons, 50 ets. Progressive Grammat, 75 ets 


The completion of “Harper’s Language Series” lishers the 
occasion for inviting the attention of Teachers, Superintendents, and School 
Boards to the striking merits of the works forming this Series. It is not 
too much to say that the publication of these text-books marks an era in the 
teaching of the English language. For years the 


offers the pul 


barrenness of the results 


attained under the old system of technical grammar has been matter of wide 


spread complaint. While modern scholarship has raised the study of language 


, school children have been condemned to feed on the 
Prof. SwIntt 


to the dignity of a science 
husks of medizval grammar. 
taken the new departure, 
for the 
recognition of the merits of these books shows that they suppl 


N, 1n the - Langu we Seri 5.” - 
substituting the actual grammar of the English speech 
antiquated Latin abstractions, forms, and nomen aor . The prompt 
want dee pl 
felt, and their success—a success without precedent in school book lit erature—is 
the best assurance that the simple, untechnical, objective, and inductive mode of un 


folding our speech meets the views of intel lis gent teachers. 


{ The Primer is designed for use in Primary and Interm 
arene 


Grades. The Language Lessons is | nthe Grammar S 





THEIR PLACE 
IN SCHOOL. 


| ; he Composition 
em ee eee 
| succeeds the Language Lessons. The Progressive Grammar 





is for use in the higher grades of Grammar Schools and in High 
f These books replace the study of technical grammar 
| by the vital and practical study of Language. 

J They are the only perfectly graded series of language 








DISTINCTIVE 











FEATURES. | books now before the public. 
They are the cheapest series of language books ever 
published. 

“ Harper’s Language Series” has already been adopted, either wholly or in part, for use 
the Public Schools of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BROOKLYN, HARRIS 
BURGH, and many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 

OPINION OF THE BOSTON TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEI 
The Committee on Text-Books of the Board of School Committee of the City of Boston, Ma nanim r 
f {) 4 

“A very thorough examination of it(La wwe Le ’ ha ? hed the Committee that. is plan and exe 
cution, it is decidedly the best book t with hich to begin the truction of a child in Grammar / ry 
vect use of the English L angudasg 

“Ordered, That Swinton Langua Le ina nt? f (ra mar and ( omposition oe nlroduceda 
into the Grammar Schools in the place of Ker First 1 ns in Grammar 
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CHRONIC DISEASES 
A SPECIALTY. 

Wirnovt boasting, I can say that, probably, 
no other physician living is treating so many 
cases of chronic Adver- 
tising largely, years in every part 
of America and several foreign countries, spend- 
ing many hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
and making a specialty of the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases, many thousands have 
thereby been led to consult me for relief. Al- 


diseases as myself. 


as I have for 


this way, 


though I advertise my family medicines, and 
sell them through druggists very largely, the 


half a million dollars 
yet that is but part of my enterprise, the 
treatment of chronic diseases being an impor- 
tant and large branch of my business. The 
family medicines which I put up for sale are 
simply some favorite prescriptions and com- 


sales amounting to over 
yearly, 


pounds of mine which my large experience in 
the practice of my profession has enabled me to 
develop, perfect, and test, and the 
wonderful cures which they effect serve to call 


discover, 


attention to and give the people confidence in 


me as a physician, and thus they have very 
largely increased my practice at the World's 
Dispensary. While the medicines recommend 
ed in the preceding articles are all most positive 
and efficacious, and have effected great cures, 
mir- 


acles, yet they must not be looked upon as by 


which many have looked upon as almost 


any means embracing the ultimatum or sum 
total of my valuable medical resources for the 
cure of chronic Within the past few 
years some very important and wonderful new 
remedies discovered and tested in 
Among the most important is 
a series of positive specifics for 


INDIGESTION OR DYSPEPSLA, 


by which we 


diseases. 


have been 


this institution. 


are now enabled to bring this ter- 


ribly distressing complaint completely under 
control. Several hundreds of very bad cases 
have been completely cured. Most of these 
cases had been the rounds of Allopathic and 


Homeopathic treatment with little or no benefit. 

A treatment of 

PILES, 
or Hemorrhoids, has also been perfected, avhich 
seldom fails to cure in any case, however bad. 

In the practice of my specialty I have devel- 
oped and tested, in the treatment of several 
thousand cases, a series of most positive rem 
edies for 

NERVOUS DEBILITY 
and kindred diseases. 

No matter whether the patient be a young, 
middle or old man, nor whether the dis 
ease is the result of much confinement, 
severe mental labor, or has arisen from excess 
es, abuses, or indiscreet practices, these specifics 
are alike rostrive and CERTAIN in effect. 

Some of the more prominent symptoms of 
these weaknesses and delicate diseases are un 
manly lassitude, confused understanding, weari 
ness of life, irritable temper, blotches and other 
cutaneous eruptions, absence of will power, fear 
of sudden misfortune, unfounded suspicions, 
feeble, staggering limbs and body, weakness in 
the back, night sweats, yellow, haggard, and 
blanched complexion, derangement of sight, 
tremulous nerves, effeminate countenances, flac 
cid and feeble muscles, lack of self-confidence, 
inability to reason, calculate, or fix the mind 


aged, 


too 


upon a given subject, terrible anxieties, want of 


energy, and many other symptoms, where fre 
quently physicians decide, through ignorance or 
carelessness, that the cause is altogether dif- 
ferent from the real and true one. No case 
will manifest all these symptoms at one time and 
stage of the disease, but more or less of them are 
sure to be present. No other class of diseases 
is so coLymon nor so poorly understood by phy- 
sicians generally. 

The-remedies for these diseases which I have 
perfected impart tone and energy to the whole 
system, making the patient feel like a new being. 
To the prematurely old they are rejuvenating 
elixirs, fully restoring lost energy. ‘These rem- 
edies, so positively certain in their effects, 


render these diseases more easily cured than 
almost any other class of chronic or lingering 
diseases. I now prescribe them with as perfect 


confidence in their supplying the exact wants of 


the invalid’s system, and effecting in due time a 
perfect cure, as I should feei in administering 
bread and beef to a starving man to satisfy his 
hunger. And why should I not have a perfect 
confidence in them; since 
treated by me, they have proven so uniformly 
successful? My treatise on Debility 
and kindred diseases will be sent to any address 
on receipt of two stamps. 

In the treatment of diseases of the 

KIDNEYS AND BLADDER 
some very important and superior remedies have 
also been brought out, which enable me to treat 
those diseases with unparalle led success. 

The development of new remedies and modes 
of cure have enabled me to succeed in thousands 
of cases where others have failed. Most chronic 
diseases can be treated just as well at a distance 
as if here in person, as my vast experience en- 
ables me to judge correctly from a written de 
sc ription of symptoms and answers to questions 
which I send, as to the nature and extent of the 
disease under which the patient is laboring, and 
adapt medicines to cure in the least possible 
time. I have never seen one out of five hun- 
dred whom I have cured 


in thousands of cases 


~— 
wervous 
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Some may suppose that I can not obtain 
sufficiently accurate idea of the condition of 
sick person by correspondence to treat the cas 
successfully. But a iarge experience in this 
practice proves the contrary, for some of tl 
most remarkable cures that I have effected haye 
been conducted through the medium of corre 
spondence. In most long-continued cases the 
patient has thought over his symptoms hundreds 
of times. ‘The location of every pain, the time 
at. which he was most subject to it, whether acute 
or mild, constant or occasional, and under what 
circumstances he was subject to it, have been 
carefully noted. He has observed whether he 
had a rush of blood to the head, was feverish o1 
chilly, whether troubled with cold hands and 
feet, whether full of blood or pale and bloodless, 
and he states these matters with accuracy and 
common-sense when writing me; for he has a 
very good, if not a professional knowledge of the 
whole subject and the importance of the symp- 
toms. So in regard to digestion, he states whether 
food distresses him, whether troubled with acid 
ity or wind in the stomach, what kind of food 
agrees with him. Whether his tongue is coated 
and bilious, or clean and healthy, and gives other 
particulars too lengthy for me to enumerate, 
whereby I am enabled to get a perfect under 
standing of his case. If his history is not com 
plete enough to enable me to get a perfect and 
unmistakable understanding of his case, I ask 
him for answers to important questions, a list of 
which, made out in plain language, I send him. 
The people are far more intelligent in these mat 
ters than physicians generally are willing to ad 
mit. I wish to call attention to another very im 
portant argument in favor of consultation by let 
ter. A patient is often confused while being 
personally examined by a physician. The suf 
ferer frequently gives imperfect or wrong an 
swers, or finds after the physician has left that 
he has failed to give one-half of the most impor 
tant symptoms. ‘This is not so in consulting a 
physician by letter. The patient or an intelli 
gent friend carefully writes out the exact suffer 
ings and feelings, with no embarrassment to in- 
terfere. He looks his letter over after he has 
written it, and sees if any thing has been omitted 
or incorrectly stated. In this way I am fre 
quently able to get a much better understanding 
of a case than if the patient were here in person, 
and I subjected him to any amount of question 
ing and ‘‘cross-examination.” In expressing 
the symptoms by letter, the patient is true to 
nature, and entirely confidential. The suffering, 
timid lady and the nervous young man speak 
just as they feel, and one great reason why I 
have succeeded so well in intricate and delicat: 
diseases, when perhaps the family physician has 
utterly failed, has been because the confusion and 
timidity of the patient prevented that natura/ 
statement to the visiting physician which was 
afterward given to me by letter. Many such 
letters are perfect photographs, as it were, of dis 
ease. 

As bank tellers and cashiers, who daily handle 
large quantities of currency, become very expert 
at detecting spurious money, rejecting it from 
among the genuine with only a glance at the en 
graving or a touch of the paper, and never mak 
ing a mistake, so the educated physician, by larg: 
practice and great familiarity with disease, can 
become equally skillful in detecting the nature 
and extent of any malady written ce 
scription of symptoms. 

A most valuable aid in determining the nature 
of many chronic diseases, particularly those of 
the liver, blood, kidneys, bladder, prostate gland, 
and nervous system, is furnished by a careful 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis 
of the patient’s urine. This important fact is 
not overlooked at the World's Dispensary, where 
a skillful chemist is employed to make a specialty 
of such examinations and report the result to th 
attending physicians. Medical authors, profess- 
ors, and physicians of all schools admit, and 
even insist upon the importance of such exam 
inations, as furnishing the most valuable and 
positive evidence in diagnosing these classes of 
disease. Yet most practitioners sadly neglect to 
avail themselves of this invaluable aid. Many 
are indifferent to it, while others, possessing a 
false modesty, fear that should they practice o1 
attach importance to examinations, they 
would popularly be ranked with ‘* Uriscopion 
or *‘ water doctors,” a class of fanatical enthusi 
asts who claim to diagnose all kinds of disease 
correctly by such examinations, thereby making 
themselves ridiculous, Invalids residing at a 
distance and suffering from chronic disease of 
the blood, kidneys, bladder, prostate gland, and 
nervous system, or any of those diseases peculiat 
to females, can readily avail themselves of the 
advantages consequent to such an examinatior 
by sending small vials of their urine by mail 
This can be easily done if the vials are carefully 


from a 


such 


packed in saw-dust or paper, and enclosed in a 
light wooden case, that may be made by boring 
out a small pine or other light wood stick. All 


charges for transportation must be prepaid. A 
full history of the must accompany eac 
package, or it will receive no attention. This 
saves valuable time by directing the chemical 
and microscopical examination into conditions 
indicated, and more positively determines the 
disease. 

Photographs also aid us by showing the pa 
tient’s temperament, predisposition to certain 
diseases, and their susceptibilities to the action 
of different medicines. With all these combined 
facilities, we have no difficulty in correctly dis- 
tinguishing and understs unding these chronic dis 
eases, the treatment of which we have long made 
a specialty. 

Address all letters to 

R. V. PIERCE, M.D 
World's Di pen 


BUFFALO, 
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IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
Tux bit of water in our illustration represents | 
1 portion of a round pond in Kensington Gar- 
dens, London, upon which the boys are fond of 
sailing their miniature yachts, and often amuse 
themselves with sailing matches between the 
dirainutive vessels. ‘The building in the back- 
ground is old Kensington Palace. 
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hibiting a theatrical performance that should in 
spire the cotton jobbers with noble sentiments 
of patriotic and heroic virtue. Whether this 
moral effect is actually produced in their minds 
by the elaborate artistic allegory cast in twenty 
two tons of metal is a good deal more than we 
should like to say. But it may safely be affirmed 


| that they are not men of soul so dead as to re 
| gard with abject indifference the prospect of a 











lik LIVERPOOL COTTON 
MARKET. 

Tue ‘‘ Exchange Flags,” at Liverpool, is the 
name Tor a paved space between the Town-hall 
and the Exchange, surrounded on three sides by 
the arcades of the last-mentioned building. Here 
a bronze group of statues, representing NELSON, 
sritannia, Fame, and Death, is constantly ex- 





rise of three-eighths of a farthing per pound in 
the current price either of Sea Island or of Su 
rat, or of any middling quality. In Manchester, 


| as well as in Liverpool, it is by the buying and 
| selling of the raw material to advantage, not by 


the manufacture of yarns and cloths, that the 
ambitions man of business hopes to make his 


fortune speedily ; and this operation has some 


| times been carried on with immense success in 
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times when the spindles and looms were stand- | to the amount of thousands of pounds sterling 
ing idle re concluded in minutes talk, for every 
As the grand dépot of American, Indian, m s presumed to know his own mind, or that 


Egyptian, and every other cotton for the world’s t his principal, without need of further deliber 
market, Liverpool commands a share of what ition No written agreement passes between 
the parties, but each of them may, if he pleases, 


jot down the 


ever is got by spinning and weaving the fleecy 


fibre in most of the factories in Europe. On smount of their transaction. five 


hundred bal of Wallamulla at tenpence-half 
penny, or whatever it be, in his littl pocket 


consequence of this commercial position is the 


presence, among those assembled on certain days 
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the Exchange, of gentlem of diverse 1 book, t e entered t ¥ at his counting 
tions—Englishmen and Scotchmen, Frenchmer house after | ‘ It rarely happens that 
Dutchmen, Swiss, Germans, Italians, and Greeks there is any rward, though neith 
th not a few Americans from New York « party has a tness to call A sense of honor 
New Orleans, each keeping a keen eve to the rv hich i erived from social considera 
juirements of his own particular mercantile con tions of t common interest will prevent even 
nection The brokers, who a ready to buy or n individual rogue from breaking his word on 
ell for any body on commission, show the great the Exchange Flag They are wnanim 
ctivity in quest of em] loyment Bargait least in this—that the ‘ton to each other 
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LOVE’S CATECHISM. 

How much do you love me? tell me, Love, 

The measure and might of your heart, said she; 
And will you swear by earth and air 

That its deeps are utterly filled with me? 
I have no words to mete the bound 

Of what is beyond all words, be said; 
No oath take I by earth or sky, 

But swear by your beautiful self instead! 


You love me now as you love the flower 
That seems to your senses sweet, said she; 
jut when the rose of my youth shall close, 
Oh, Love, will your love still cherish me? 
If ever your beautiful face must fade, 
And the glory die from your brow, he said, 
I shall see the light within more bright, 
And love your beautiful soul instead! 


The Treasure Hunters: 


OR, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Avtuor or “Sue Auoy!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


DELUDHERIN’ THROUT. 


Ten days of peace by the beautiful mountain 
lake soon passed away without a single interrup- 
tion. Dawson grew stronger each hour, and his 
eye flashed brighter. ‘Then they fished for the 
delicious lake trout, Larry’s old Irish experi- 
ences, in what he called, with a twinkle of his 

ve, ‘* fishin’ widout lave,” came in useful here, 
ul he had great success 

But not at first. For two days he came back 
empty-handed, though Frank had been more for 
tunate with his gun, and the ducks he brought 
in made a pleasant meal. 

**T don’t like it,” said Larry, rubbing his chin. 
“There's thousands of throut there, for ye can 
see thim swimmin’ About in shoals. Bad luck to 
thim! bud they won't be caught, an’ ye can’t go 
an’ bale out a big hole like that lake; ye might 
get tired. ‘The bastes are artful, that’s what it 
is, an’ don’t like to be caught honorable. Why, 
yer honor, I’ve knowed gintlemen come wid their 
grand fishin’-poles, an’ flies like buttherflies, an’ 
thry all day an’ niver get a fish—thryin’ honor- 
able, ye Bud whin Mickey Daly an’ I 
wint quietly ov a night an’ did a bit ov poachin’ 

och! the fishes wor delighted, an’ we caught as 
many as we liked. Now I wouldn't be a bit sur- 
pri ed,” said Larry, thoughtfully, polishing his 
stick with a handful of sand and some grass— 
‘**not a bit surprised if the divils out here are as 
cunnin’ an’ wicked as they are athome. Bedad! 
an’ why not? Human nature's the same all the 
wide world over, an’ why not here ?”’ 

Dawson laughed, for the Ivishman’s 
amused him. 

‘* What will you do, then, Larry ?” 

‘*What will I do, ver lLonor? Why, I'll be 
aven wid thim. ‘Play black,’ sez they—‘a 
spade.’ * Arrah!’ sez 1, ‘an’ I haven't got wan. 
‘Thrumps!’ an’ that thrick’s mine. On we go 
agin, an’ I let thim take a diamond thrick, 
whin, thinkin’ to have me, they plays diamonds, 
*Whisht!’ sez I, ‘an’ I've got ye agin!’ an’ I 
thrumps once more an’ wins. ‘That's how I'll 
do thim, yer honor, Misther Dawson, Sor.” 

**Weli, that sounds all very well, Larry,” 
laughed Dawson; ‘‘ but I’m not a bit the wiser. 
What do you mean to do?” 

“Do, Sor? Why, that’s what I've been tell- 
in’ ye. ‘They won't play fair, so they must play 
foul. I chated thim whin I played thrumps, 
bud they niver knew it, so I must chate thim 
here. ‘That bit about the cards was what Fa- 
ther Rooney called an appylog.” 

Dawson nodded. 

** Ye see, Sor, it’s plain enough that the fish 
won't be took fair, so they must be got wid a bit 
ov wickedness, Ill have to go an’ poach for 
thim same’s I do at home. Only think ov the 
little scaly beggars bein’ so artful.” 

‘Why, Larry,” said Adams, laying down his 
pipe, ‘‘how can it be poaching when there is no 
law against taking the trout ?” 

‘*Whisht, yer honor, an’ what do the fish 
know about laws an’ all that sort ov thing? 
They niver heerd the word poachin’ in ail their 
lives—not even in Injun.” 

‘“* Exactly; that’s what I say,” laughed Adams, 
** But then I can't argue.” 

**Ov coorse not, yer honor. 











know. 


ideas 


Ye've not stud- 
ied throut an’ salmon as I have all me life, an’ 
don’t know all their artful little ways, It’s the 
iday ov the poachin’ that plases thim, not the 
name ov the thing. Ye see, a throut’s a kind 
ov baste that likes to be tickled. hry it in any 
strame where there's wan lyin’ by the side, an’ 
jist say tickle to him wanst wid yer fingers, an’ 
he'll lay over laughin’ in yer hand, an’ there ye 
have him, ready for the gridiron.” 7 
‘** But you can’t tickle trout in a lake, Larry.” 
‘“Ovy coorse not, wid yer hand, yer honor, 
unless ye had fingers a hundred feet long; so 
ye tickle thim wid the iday ov bein’ poached 
for, an’ catch thim like fun. It’s the wickedness 
ov the thing as they likes, for they’re a bad lot, 
they are, thim fish—a could-blooded, haythenish 
set, an’ only fit to be ate. I don't wondher at 
the ould saint goin’ an’ praychin’ to thim as he 
did, an’ much good it’s done thim. Ah, the 
divil a bit! It would want a dale ov praychin’ 
to make a daycent boy ov any wan ov thim.”’ 
Larry had evidently a plan ready, for soon aft- 
er he set to work withan axe, lopping off boughs 
from the pines, and cutting down two or three 
smaller poles, which he cut in lengths lashed to- 
getner at the ends and then crossed them with 
others till he had made on the sandy shore of the 


| lake a decent little raft about six feet by eight, | 


strong and sufticiently buoyant to easily bear a 
couple of men. On this he placed a rice bag 
and his fishing tackle, cut himself a rough oar 
to paddle with, and then waited for the night to 
set in, 

‘There would be but little exertion, so Dawson 
decided upon accompanying him, for the voyage 
was only to be a few hundred yards out in the 
lake ; and at last, when the surface was like one 
purply-black sheet, spangled with the glittering 
diamonds reflected from above, they pushed off, 
and anchored by means of a heavy stone let 
down by Larry with the thin rope used for lash- 
ing on the packs of the mules. 

‘*There, yer honor,” said Larry—*‘ there’s 
for ye. Ye might think ye were out on a lake 
in ould Oireland, an’ the kaypers on the watch 
| ashore waitin’ to catch ye. ‘The throut are down 
below there, thinkin’ it’s a rare game; an’ if we 
could see thim, bedad an’ it’s sartin that they're 
smellin’ round that shtone I’ve put down, an’ 
rubbin’ thimselves against the rope. Now I'll 
have first thry ;” and he lowered a baited hook, 
which had hardly reached the bottom before tug- 
tug, there was a sharp snatch or two at the line, 
and Larry began to haul up a good-sized fish. 

‘* Faith, an’ what did I say ?” he exclaimed. 
‘*Bud whisht! I mustn’t spake too loud, or 
they'll be off.” 

Dawson had now lowered his bait, and after 
a minute he had similar good fortune. 

** It's their nature all the world over, as I said 
before,” said Larry, in a whisper, as he hauled 
| in another and placed it in the rice bag. ‘‘It ‘Il 

be a good dish we'll have for the ladies, an’ a 

fine feed in the mornin’; an’ no fear ov starva- 

tion so long as we kape close to the wather, an’ 
| know enough natral history to dale wid the fish.” 

**Pidn’t we deludher thim?” said Larry, as 
he bore his heavy bagful of fish up to the hut. 
** Here's Misther Dawson caught about half, an’ 
enough left in the pond there to go at for months 
to come—the artful little bastes. An’, masther 
dear, what d’ye say to the poachin’ now ?” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
ANOTHER CHECK. 


Ir was a pleasant fortnight that they spent by 
the shores of that clear-watered lake, ever chan- 
ging in its hues—now glittering and shimmer- 
ing like silver in the sun, now mirroring the 
shapes of the mighty mountains which surround- 
| ed on all sides; or by night smooth and tranquil, 
| with a long path of light seeming to pave a way 
to where the great round moon poured down 
beams which sent the tiny waves rippling to break 
upon the sand like fluid phosphorescent light. 

The days passed there were for rest, and 
Frank and his wife rambled often through the 
pine woods, whose wholesome resinous perfume 
seemed to load the air. It was a dreamy, lotus- 
eating existence, and Larry declared it to be 
grand for the ‘‘ mule bastes.” 

“Only look at Don John,” he said to his 
master; ‘‘ did ye iver see such a coat? Look 
how it shines, yer honor; an’ fale the fat he’s 
got on his ribs. Arrah! now be quiet,” he 
shouted at the mule, which raised its head from 
where it was grazing, laid its ears back, and 
gave an unmistakable kick. ‘‘Is it wahtin’ to 
pick a quarrel ye are? or did ye think ye could 
touch me ribs by raisin’ yer leg in that unconva- 
nient way? Now be aisy, an’ go on atin’ an’ 
gettin’ sthrong.” 

The mule went on with its grazing, and Larry 
led the way to another. 

‘*There's Pepe, Sor; he’s as sthrong as a 
horse, an’ quite fat. It’s wondherful how they've 
all improved, I tell thim to make good use ov 
their time, for there’s some hard work for thim 
to do by-and-by. But it’s proud they ought to 
be carryin’ goold as crowns is made ov, instid ov 
a dhirty load ov shtones such as some poor neg- 
lected bastes would have to bear, an’ sore places 
comin’ on their backs at the same time. Arrah! 
an’ that’s a fine mule, that Pepe; look how pur- 
tily the baste waggles his ears whin the flies come 
tazing him, an’ how he makes much ov the little 
bit ov tail he’s got, an’ it isn’t much. ‘Thim 
bastes, Sor, will carry a wondherful load, see if 
they den’t; an’ only want a rowl in the sand 
now an’ thin to freshen thim up for their next 
journey.” 

And now a month had glided away; and, as 
they sat watching the glorious tints upon the 
mountain-tops as the sun painted upon them the 
glories of his last rays, Dawson said, with a 
| sigh, and a dry look of humor upon his face, 
| ** I'm very sorry, but I feel quite well now.” 

** Sorry!” exclaimed Mrs. Adams. 

** Yes, sorry that I must assume once more 
the position of protector instead of protected. 
It is utter nonsense that I should idle any more. 
But,” he said, glancing round at Mary, ‘the 
holiday has been very sweet.” 

Mary was busy over some piece of work, and 
did not seem to hear. 

‘* We must be up and doing again,” continued 
Dawson, who seemed, as it were, to be rousing 
himself from the peaceful, dreamy state into 
which he had fallen. ‘‘ I've lain by too long, 
and now, Master Frank, I mean to resume the 
reins of government.” 

** With all my heart,” said Frank, lazily ; 
| ** but, do you know there must be something in 
| this soft mountain air that is enervating as to 
| moral tone, while it is exhilarating to the nature. 

I could go on living here forever. It is a pleas- 
ure merely to exist—to breathe the pure breezes, 
| to sniffup the scent-laden air, to sleep such rest- 

ful slumbers and wake up so strong and refresh- 
,ed, to eat and drink and think so little. Heigho! 
Dawson, old fellow, gold and civilization and the 
world seem to be of very little consequence when 
one can live in such an Eden. What do you think 


of it, Larry ?” 
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‘* Sure, an’ it’s very nice,” said Larry, who 
was smoking; ‘‘bud it don’t seem quite per- 
fect.” 

‘* Not perfect ?” 

‘*No, yer honor, not for me. Sure haven't 
ye two gintlemen got the society ov the ladies, 
same as Adam had in his Eden? while poor Pat, 
as Misther Dawson’s so fond ov callin’ me, has 
got nothin’ betther ‘an the mules, which is a 
highly respictable kind ov bastes in their way, 
bud still they aren't Christians,” 

‘* Then you would not like to stay here always, 
Larry ?” said Mrs. Adams. 

** Sure, an’ I wouldn't,” said Larry—‘‘’spe- 
cially in the winter; an’, be the same token, 
isn’t the tobacco runnin’ so short it won't last 
above a week or two longer ?” 

‘* Larry’s quite right,” said Dawson. ‘The 
tea too is getting low, and the flour and rice. 
We've plenty for some time, but these things 
won't last forever.” 

‘* An’ the throut ain't so wicked as they were,” 
said Larry ; ‘‘ they're gettin’ convarted from their 
evil ways, an’ won't take to the poachin’ like they 
did at first. Not that it matthers much, for I'm 
ready for thim in two or three other ways if they 
won't bite,” 

** We came out silver-hunting,” said Dawson, 
slowly, after a pause. 

‘* And we have hunted gold,” said Adams, 
**and have grown so enervated in the mountain 
valley that we care for it scarcely at all.” 

** But now comes a general waking up,” ex- 
claimed Dawson. ‘ Back to the big city is now 
the order; for it is not prudent to remain here. 
Because we have been unmolested so long, we 
are tempting fate. I don’t want to be a bird of 
ill omen, but not only may the Indians find us 
here, but nature may turn unkind and send us 
storms, for the season is getting on. I take my 
place as leader once more, then, and say it is 
not prudent to stay. The mules are strong and 
hearty, our treasure lies waiting us to claim it, 
so to-morrow let us be well on toward the val- 
ley, and load our beasts for the journey across 
the desert.” 

At daybreak the next morning the little tent 
was struck and wrapped around its light pole, 
the mules laden with the food and such few 
things as they felt that they must have; for with 
such a weight of treasure awaiting them they 
could not afford to burden the mules with tools 
and packages that would be of little service now. 
The light valises and specimens collected here 
and there were tossed aside unwillingly, but the 
necessities of the position bade them do it; and 
at last cleared of every thing that they could dis- 
pense with’in the homeward journey, they gave 
a farewell look at the peaceful lake, and started 
for the golden valley. 

‘* Sure this won't do if there’s to be much ov 
it,” said Larry, wiping the perspiration from his 
face. ‘* ‘The mules is that skittish with rest an’ 
feedin’, an’ now nothin’ to carry, that they're 
killin’ me intirely, an’ I'll have to load thim up 
wid stones.” 

But they grew steadier as they journeyed on, 
falling into their old places, and following their 
Jeader in regular Indian file. 

As they plodded along, Dawson, who had 
thoroughly fulfilled his word of once more tak- 
ing the lead, gave out his orders for the march, 
the most important being that they should get as 
close as they could to the valley before sending 
out a scout—which, by-the-way, was to be him- 
self—and then, if all proved safe, they were to 
stay just as long in the place as would be suffi- 
cient to load the mules with the treasure. After 
this was done what remained could be covered 
with fragments of rock and fetched at some fu- 
ture time. 

Strange foreboding began to oppress them as 
they neared the valley, but it was not spoken of 
by a single member of the party, lest it should 
dispirit the others. The journey was a series of 
descents along ravines that looked as if they were 
the beds of mighty torrents during the wintry 
storms, when they would probably be filled with 
snow-drifts. Once or twice they had a ridge or 
two to surmount, but they were slight, and they 
wondered now at the height to which they must 
have climbed almost imperceptibly in their wan- 
derings. 

In spite of the dispirited feelings, which they 
might have attributed to the breaking up of their 
pleasant camp, no obstacles appeared, and they 
trudged on till the sun grew unbearably hot, and 
toward mid-day they picked out as sheltered a 
spot as they could find, and came to a halt, with 
the faint, dull roar of the cataract coming at in- 
tervals to their ears. 

This, it was decided, was as near to the valley 
as it would be prudent for them to go, and now 
came the reconnoitring. 

‘*T have been an idler for so long that I shall 
take up that duty,” said Dawson. 

‘** You are too weak yet,” remonstrated Adams. 

‘* Not I,” was the reply. ‘* Whatever you do, 
keep close with the mules until our return, for 
it is possible that there may be Indians hanging 
about the place.” 

Adams promised; and after going to Mary's 
side for a few moments, Dawson made a sign to 
Larry, and the two well-armed men stepped on- 
ward along the high ravine which, some distance 
ahead, opened into the golden valley. 

For a time they confined themselves to walk- 
ing steadily on through the glaring sunshine, 
which made the very rocks too hot for the hand 
to be rested upon them. 

**Sure an’ this will give the finishin’ touch to 
me complexion, Sor,” said Larry, in a whisper. 
**T’ve felt meself turnin’ black for a month past, 
an’ now I'm bejn’ finished. I suppose that was 
how the nagurs first got turned that color.” 

** Don't talk so loud, Larry,” was the reply ; 
“*a whisper goes flying down these hollows in a 
Way sometimes that is startling.” 

** I'm spacheless, yer honor,” said Larry, trot- 
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ting on close behind his leader. 
what’s that ?” 

Almost involuntarily he stepped behind a rock, 
closely followed by Dawson. But it was a false 
alarm: a piece of stone, loosened by a bird or 
some little animal, fell rattling down from high 
up the slope of the ravine; and smiling at their 
nervousness, they stepped on once more till they 
came close to the entrance to the valley, where 
they halted for a few minutes in a shady nook 
to gain rest and breath. 

**We shall have to be careful here,” said 
Dawson, ‘‘and go slowly, keeping always under 
shelter. And mind this, Larry: if we do come 
upon the savages, we must not run toward where 
our friends are hid.” 

**An’ why not?” said Larry, scratching his 
head. 

“*Why not? Because it would be drawing 
the Indians to where they are. If it comes to 
that, we must try and lead the wretches away.” 

** Anyhow ye like, yer honor; I’m wid ye,” 
said Larry. 

They now went cautiously down from the ra- 
vine, sheltering themselves among the brush- 
wood, till they stood once more in the familiar 
valley, with its bluffs, points, and rifts, all famil- 
iar to them from their long sojourn. Every 
thing was still in that noontide heat but the rep- 
tiles and insects, for here and there upon the hot 
stones a tiny brown lizard ran rapidly along, to 
disappear in some rift; a kind of grasshopper 
chirped and kept up its monotonous and tedious 
noise among the parched, mossy herbage; and 
once they saw a small snake, alarmed by their 
approach, glide among the stones. So silent did 
every thing seem in that blazing heat that a less 
cautious man would have been content to step 
boldly out; but Dawson had learned no little by 
experience, and he went on from shelter to shel- 
ter, as one might be expected to go who is pre- 
pared to receive an inimical shot at any moment. 

There was the rivulet, with its golden sands 
and nugget-haunted pools flashing back the sun ; 
there the spot where they had been attacked ; 
across the valley the opening to the rift where 
the silver lay, and not far off the rocks that tow- 
ered over the cache, and the spot where their 
hut had stood; behind them was the entrance 
to the cafion, out of which came the deep bass 
roar of the water-fall ; but every where the place 
looked deserted, and free from even a suspicion 
of danger. ‘The hot sun beat down on rock and 
pine from the dazzling sky, and the very air 
seemed to quiver and vibrate as they scanned the 
place from the shadow of a clump of small firs. 

The hut seemed to be standing safely, and that 
meant that the gold had been untouched. They 
were not quite sure, for their observations had 
only been taken from the farther side of the val- 
ley, but they were satisfied; and going on far- 
ther away still from the open desert, they found 
more and more shelter as they proceeded. 

‘**This will be about where thim beggars play- 
ed at bow-an’-arrow wid us,” said Larry, in a 
whisper, as they halted once more among some 
stunted pines which grew from amidst the rugged 
stones, one of which stood up square and mass- 
ive upon a little flat clear piece of sand; and he 
pointed toward the pool in the rivulet where they 
had been so busy. ‘* Bedad! if I had the ras- 
cals now, I’'d—” 

Larry’s whispered speech came to an end, for 
Dawson's hand was clapped upon his mouth, as 
the latter peered anxiously back along the route 
which they had come. Larry looked in the same 
direction, and there, about five hundred yards 
back, and between them and the ravine where 
the rest of the party awaited their return, was an 
Indian, coming along with bent head and cau- 
tious look from side to side, evidently tracking 
their footstéps. 

Oue Indian only; but his tribe must be clpse 
at hand. What was to be done? 

Escape was impossible, for this keen-eyed ene- 
my was certainly tracing them step by step. 
They could see him evidently at fault now and 
then upon the stony ground, and he would again 
and again disappear in the little clumps through 
which they had passed; but when he came out 
it was to be pursuing their trail with unerring 
eye, and in a few minutes he would be up to 
where they stood, for not only had he their foot- 
marks, but the broken and trampled bushes 
through which, for the sake of shelter, they had 
forced their way. 

Dawson examined the lock of his rifle, and a 
stern, hard look came into his face; but Larry, 
after rubbing his chin for a few moments, made 
a gesture of dissent, handed Dawson his rifle, 
and wetted the hand which held his stick, going 
through the pantomime of being in ambush and 
knocking a man down. 

‘“ Tf ye shoot, it ‘Il bring all the varmints down 
upon us, yer honor,” be whispered. ‘‘Come 
along, an’ I'll show ye. Dye see that bit ov a 
rock ?” he continued, pointing to the mass right 
in their path. 

Dawson nodded. 

‘“* Very well, thin, he’s follyin’ us be our fate ; 
so, whin we get there, ye shall go on an’ I'll 
dodge back, an’ take up me quarthers behind 
that shtone. He'll come slithering along like a 
shnake, the baste, an’ thinkin’ we're on in front, 
whin—whoosh! Oh, the nate tap he shall have 
upon that copper-colored head ov his! I'll 
tache him to play the shnake afther us!’ 

The plan was good, and they went on a dozen 
yards, when, making a side leap, Larry landed 
himself among the bushes, and made his way 
back to the big rock, where he took up a favor- 


** Bud whisht! 


| able position with upraised stick, and such a 


smile upon his face as he might have worn if 
feeling for heads outside a tent at Donnybrook. 
And all this time, and ever coming neare®, the 
Indian crept cautiously on, tracing step by step 
with unerring fidelity the trail taken by the two 
adventurers. 
[TO BE CONTINTED.] 
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